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PROGRAM 


The Eighty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting 


Elks Club Auditorium, 509 S. Sixth St. 
Springfield, December 27, 28 and 29, 1939 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December 27 


8:00 Call to Order 


Mr. B. F. SHarer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Freeport, Ill., Chairman of Executive Committee 


Invocation 

Mr. E. C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 
Presentation of Program and Introduction of the 
President 

Mr. SHAFER 


Presidential Message 

PresipENT S. B. SuLtivan, Principal, Com- 
munity High School, West Frankfort, Ill. 
Appointment of Credentials Committee, and An- 
nouncements 


The Adams Family 

A presentation of Radio Station WLS 

Mrs. Harrret H. Hester, Educational Di- 
rector 
A Demonstration 


Morgan County Education Council 
Miss Hester Bursrince, Chairman 


8:30 


8:40 


Notice. Immediately after adjournment, the Committee on Nom- 
inations will meet in the lounge of the Elks Club. This committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. V. L. Nickell, will make nominations 
for the following offices: president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, third vice-president and one member of the Executive 
Committee. The latter will also serve as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation for three years. The president, first vice-presi- 
dent, and members of the Executive Committee will serve as mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. The Nominating Committee will also 
nominate one member of the Illinois State Examining Board. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Forenoon, December 28 
Platform Guests, Past Presidents of the 1.E.A. 

Call to Order 
PRESIDENT S. B. SULLIVAN 


Report of the Committee on Credentials 


Mr. Russert Matan, Superintendent 
Schools, Harrisburg, Ill. 


Seating of Delegates 


9:00 


of 


9:10 


9:20 Report of Director of Research 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm 
Stooge & omy ge A a i Br 
February 28, 1925, authorized Sept. 17, 1932. 








9:40 


Report of the Director of Public Relations 
Mr. Bernarp I. GriFFitH 

Report of Editor 
Mrs. Etotse P. BINGHAM 


— 


0:00 
10:15 Report of Executive Secretary 
Mr. Irvine F. Pearson 
10:40 Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Mr. V. L. Nickett, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Legislation 

Mr. B. F. SHarer, Chairman 
Other Business 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


1. Providing recognition for the public rela- 
tions activities 

Causing Governing Committee members to 
serve as chairmen of their respective Division- 
al committees 

Report regarding balloting upon amend- 
ments previously submitted 


11:10 


z. 


3. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28 


Report of Committee on Nominations 

Mr. V. L. NICKELL, Superintendent of Schools, 
Champaign, Illinois, Chairman 
Report of Treasurer 

Mr. Cuartes McIntosu, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Monticello, Illinois 
Report of Auditing Committee 


Mr. Ropert C. Keenan, Principal, Bowen 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Finance 

Mr. Orvitte T. Bricut, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Flossmoor, Illinois, Chairman 


Report of Director of National Education Asso- 
ciation 


730 


745 


715 


:30 


Mr. JoHN W. THALMAN, Superintendent, Wau- 
kegan Township High School, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois 
Address 

Miss Amy H. Hrnricus, Principal, Audubon 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana, President of the 
National Education Association 
3:30 New and Unfinished Business 


4:00-5:00 Open House, William Bishop Owen Memo- 
rial Building, 100 East Edwards 


Delegates are invited to observe the equipment, land- 
scaping, and appointments of the state headquarters, to 
meet the state officers and staff, and to visit the headquar- 
ters of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. 
Refreshments will be served. 


2:45 


* EXHIBIT 


The Public Relations Department 
of the Illinois Education Association 
will present an exhibit of national, 
state, Divisional. and local mate- 
rials in the lounge of the Elks Club. 


linois, by the Illinois Education Association. Ente 
ccept 


as second-class matter 
tance for mailing at special rate of postage 


red Sept. 17, 
provided for in Section 412, Act of 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, December 28 


7:00 Banquet Honoring Miss Amy Hinrichs, President 
of the National Education Association 
(The doors will be open at 6:30 p.m.) 
Introduction of Toastmaster 


Mr. S. B. SuLtivan, President 
Toastmaster, Mr. D. E. WALKER, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


Invocation 

Mr. E. C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Illinois 
Introduction of Guests at Speakers Table 

Mr. Irvine F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 


Greetings from National Education Association 


Miss Amy H. Hrnricus, President, National 
Education Association 


Discussion: War, Neutrality, and the Prospects of 
Peace 


UNIVERSITY oF CHIcAco Rounp. TABLE 


Presentation of Past President's Key to Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan 


Mr. Rospert C. Keenan, First Vice-President, 
Illinois Education Association 


Dinner Music 
Kiiu1us Trio, Springfield, Illinois 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Forenoon, December 29 
9:30 Report of Committee on Teacher Training 
Mr. Kart L. Apams, President, Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, 
Chairman 
9:50 Report of Committee on Larger District Unit 
Mr. Roy V. Jorpan, Superintendent, Centralia 
Public Schools, Centralia, Illinois, Chairman 
10:10 Report of Tenure Committee 
Miss BuLaANcHE Ctrtng, Principal, Columbia 
School, Champaign, Illinois, Chairman 
10:25 Report of Special Committee on Reorganization 
Mr. E. R. Britton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Effingham, Illinois 
10:45 Report of Board of Directors 
Mk. S. B. Suttivan, Chairman 
11:00 New and Unfinished Business 
ADJOURNMENT 


Social Functions 


Past PRESIDENTS BREAKFAST.—The annual breakfast 
of the Past-Presidents and present officers of the Illinois 
Education Association will be held Thursday morning, 
December 28, at 7:30 in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Parlor K. 


Open House at State Orrice.—The officers and staff 
of the association will hold open house at the William 
Bishop Owen Memorial Building, 100 East Edwards, from 
4:00 to 5:00 p.m., Thursday, or immediately following 
the afternoon session that day. The building is located 
just across the street south from the State Capitol. 
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BanQuet.—All delegates and their friends are invited to 
attend the annual banquet held in the Elks Club beginning 
at 7:00 p.m., Thursday, December 28. 


SoctaL Party AND DANceE.—All officers, delegates, and 
other members in attendance are cordially invited to at- 
tend the dance in the Elks Club Roof Garden after ad- 
journment of the evening session on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 28. Springfield teachers will act as hostesses. 


Other Meetings 
Wednesday, December 27, 1939 


Tue ILtiNo1s County SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 
will have its business meeting in the Palm Room, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Wednesday, December 27, at 1:00 
p.m. A panel discussion in respect to teacher tenure will 
be presented by representatives of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, Illinois Legislative Research Council, the 
Illinois Education Association, the State Association of 
School Boards, and others. A banquet will be held at 
6:00 p.m. Address by Honorable John H. Stelle, Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 


Tue ILtmNnois ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS As- 
SOCIATION will hold a business meeting and hear a program 
of addresses on the second floor of the Elks Club at 3:00 
p. M. Wednesday afternoon, December 27. Mr. Otis Keeler, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Mr. 
O. M. Chute, superintendent of schools at Litchfield, are 
the scheduled speakers. 


Tue Ittinots Crry SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION will 
have a dinner at 6:00 p. m. on Wednesday, December 27, at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Reservations may be made at 
the registration desk or at the hotel. 


Thursday, December 28, 1939 


Put Detta Kappa will hold a luncheon for members 
and their friends at the Elks Club at noon on Thursday, 
December 28. A program will be presented. Reserva- 
tions should be made at registration desk not later than 


°11:00 a.m., December 28. 


THe Women Detecates and all other women in at- 
tendance at the state meeting will have a program and 
luncheon together at Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Palm Room, 
at noon on Thursday, December 28. All women dele- 
gates are urged-to attend. 


Friday, December 29, 1939 


Detta Kappa Gamma, National Honor Society for 
Women in Education, will have a luncheon Friday noon, 
December 29, in the Palm Room at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, following the close of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation meeting. Make luncheon reservations by writing 
Miss Jeanette Sutton, 1833 South Park Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois, or by dialing 6550 by Wednesday noon. 


ASSOCIATION FoR CHILDHOOD EpucaTIoNn.—The Illinois 
committee of the Association for Childhood Education 
has arranged a luncheon meeting for members on Fri- 
day, December 29, after the close of the I.E.A. annual 
meeting. The national president of the association will 
be present. Miss Frances Bone, 857 West Grand Avenue 
South, Springfield, president of the Springfield branch, is 
in charge of local arrangements. 
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Recent Publications 






In the Textbook Field 


Education 


High Schools and Sex Education, by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg with the assistance 
of J. L. Kaukonen. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 110 pages. Price, $0.20. 

This teachers manual explores the possi- 
bilities of sex education in the subjects of the 
curriculum with specific reference to biology, 
general science, physiology and _ hygiene, 
physical education, home economics, social 
studies and English. The appendices provide 
reading lists for teachers, school officials and 
students, a list of pamphlets and visual aids 
and a suggested outline of a course for teach- 
ers on sex education in secondary schools. 


A Program of Safety Education for the 
Elementary Schools of the State of Illinois, 
Circular No. 299. Paper. 170 pages. A Pro- 
gram of Safety Education for the Secondary 
Schools of the State of Illinois, Circular No. 
299a. Paper. 238 pages. Prepared under the 
direction of Don Cash Seaton, Director of 
Physical Education, and issued by John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The two circulars above listed lay out a 
program of safety education for the schools 
of Illinois through the high school. Both in- 
clude an administrator’s guide and a safety 
program for the grades in question. As will 
be expected, on the primary level the pro- 
gram deals largely with personal safety. Com- 
munity factors are stressed at the interme- 
diate and junior high-school levels. Traffic 
safety is dealt with generously in the high- 
school course but not to the exclusion of such 
topics as vocational safety and first aid. Part 
III of each booklet is devoted to the organi- 
zation and administration of co-curricular 
activities such as safety patrols, bicycle clubs. 


Education in Germany, Bulletin 1938, No. 
15, by Alina M. Lindegren. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 145 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Widespread interest in the relationship of 
the school system to the central government 
and its evolving political, economic, racial, 
and social documents prompted the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin. Since it was and is the 
purpose of the National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party to change the spirit and pur- 
pose of education more than the institutions 
and forms in which it is given, study has been 
concentrated upon the curricula of the various 
types of schools and levels of education. 

Administratively the important change 
came in the decree of May 1, 1934, which 
through the establishment of a National Min- 
istry brought control of education into the 
central government. 

The dominance of political considerations 
is everywhere evident. The part of the or- 
ganization in bringing about the unification 
of the teaching staff is explained thus: 

“A Union of National Socialist Teachers 
was formed in 1927 and was strong enough 
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when the party came into power in 1933 to 
handle the task of reorganizing all the teach- 
ers’ associations of Germany.” 

What has happened to academic freedom 
is evident in the following paragraph: 

“Since the advent of the National Socialist 
Party, all the universities are national insti- 
tutions under the direction of the Reich Min- 
istry . . . the faculty members are officers 
of the Reich.” 

While the study avoids becoming statistical 
there is included a statistical summary. 


Six additions to the Staff Studies of the 
Advisory Committee on Education are listed 
in the following paragraphs: 

State Personnel Administration W ith Spe- 
cial Reference to Departments of Education, 
Staff Study Number 3, by Katherine A. Fred- 
eric with an introduction by Walter D. Cock- 
ing. Paper. 271 pages. Price $0.35. 

This is a comparative analysis of statutory 
and constitutional provision for efficient state 
school officers in the various states and for 
conditions surrounding the activities of the 
personnel of the offices of state school officers. 
In summarizing its recommendations with 
respect to state departments of education, the 
study concludes: 

“Only a few of these departments appear 
to be large enough, and staffed with suffi- 
ciently well-qualified personnel, to exercise 
effective educational leadership. There are 
many other departments, however, that pro- 
vide a better quality of service than the pub- 
lic has a right to expect, in view of the in- 
adequate provisions made for their work.” 


The Land-Grant Colleges, Staff Study 
Number 10, by George A. Works and Bar- 
ton Morgan. Paper. 141 pages. Price, $0.25. 


Library Service, Staff Study Number 11, by 
Carleton B. Joeckel. Paper. 107 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 


Special Problems of Negro Education, 
Staff Study Number 12, by Doxey A. Wilker- 
son. Paper. 171 pages. Price, $0.25. 


Educational Service for Indians, Staff 
Study Number 18, by Lloyd E. Blauch. 
Paper. 137 pages. Price, $0.25. 


Research in the United States Office of 
Education, Staff Study Number 19, by 
Charles H. Judd. Paper. 133 pages. Price, 
$0.20. 


The Federal Government and Education, 
a summary of the findings and proposals of 
the Advisory Committee on Education. 
Paper. 31 pages. Price, $0.10. 

This booklet provides a summary of those 
parts of the whole report of the Advisory 
Committee which relate particularly to the 
situation in the schools, inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity, the national interest in 
education and the proposed Federal grants 
for educational purposes. 
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The publications listed above may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Charting the Course for Vocational Edu- 
cation, edited by Mabel P. Simpson and illus- 
trated by Matthew J. Falk. Citizens Schools 
Committee, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Paper. Illustrated in color. 

The contents of this booklet are the printed 
proceedings of a state-wide conference on vo- 
cational education sponsored by the Citizens 
Schools Committee of Chicago on October 
29, 1938. Since participants in the conference 
represented many shades of opinion and fields 
of experience, the subject matter offers a 
many-sided approach to the subject. 


Teachers and Co-operation, by S. A. Cour- 
tis, E. T. McSwain and Nellie C. Morrison, 
a committee in charge of Yearbook on Co- 
operation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Paper. 79 pages. Price, $0.25. 

There was a day when—yardsticks want- 
ing—each of us was the judge of the degree 
to which he was democratic. Then we became 
accustomed to the idea that the degree of our 
democracy was gauged not so much by our 
political views as by our behavior toward 
other members of our group. Now the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has come out with a Yearbook on 
Co-operation which they call Teachers and 
Co-operation. In it teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators are presented with a guide to 
the development of skill in co-operation. It 
defines levels of co-operation, suggests an ex- 
perimental approach to democratic practices 
in the classroom and describes ten specific 
techniques in democratic co-operation. 

Appendices clarify the concept of democ- 
racy by reference to the formulations of its 
spirit in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Preamble to the Constitution, by a study 
of relationships implicit in such concepts as 
domination, guidance and freedom, and by an 
examination of types of conflict. Unsolved 
problems are proposed for experimental solu- 
tion and a form outlined for the use of ex- 
perimental teachers in reporting to the Year- 
book Committee. 

Here is an effort to implement the very 
basis of our progressive philosophy that no 
sincere teacher can safely ignore. The com- 
mittee makes no claim to having dealt finally 
with the subject but has set up the basic 
plan and the democratic machinery for the 
continuing development of techniques of co- 
operation in the classroom. 


Arithmetic 

New Standard Arithmetic, Grade Seven, 
by Harry DeW. DeGroat and William E. 
Young. Iroquois Publishing Company, 128 
North Wells Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 306 pages. List price, $0.80. 
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YOU CAN GET A LOAN OF +100 
IF YOU CAN PAY BACK ‘977 A MONTH 


F you are thinking of getting a loan, 

here are three helpful suggestions. 
1. Be sure that a loan is the answer to 
your problem before you borrow. 2. 
Borrow only as much as you need to 
meet the emergency. 3. Pay no more 
than necessary for your loan. 


Payments to fit your budget 


We publish the table below so that you 
may know just how much you will pay 
on a Household Finance loan. Suppose 
you need $100. You find this amount in 
the first column of the table. Then you 
read across, picking out the monthly 
payment you wish to make. Note, for 
instance, that $9.77 a month will repay 
a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 


You may, if you wish, pay larger in- 
stallments and thus pay up sooner. The 
sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs. Note that a $100 loan repaid in 


SS Ve ane 


four months, for instance, costs only 
$6.44. Whatever the payment schedule 
you choose, you pay charges only for 
the actual time you have the money. 


What you do to borrow 


You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household Fi- 
nance. You merely sign a note. No credit 
inquiries are made of friends or rela- 
tives. You get the money you need 
promptly, privately and without em- 
barrassment. 


Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
you may borrow by mail. Send the 
coupon below for full information about 
loans by mail without obligation. 


Families learn to stretch 
their dollars 


Borrowers at Household receive guid- 





AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH | 
Including All Charges ' 





+ 
months 
loan 


10 





$ 5.33 
13.31 
18.63 


26.61 
33.27 
39.91 
46.54 


53.15 
. 66.35 
155.35 | 79.53 





























WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured b: 
pay, when payments are made on schedule 


scribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 
la.—IN.—24-2-150 





using this table to be the full amount you wil 
ou will pay less if you pay your loan ahead of 


time since you pay charges only for the actual Pe you have the money. Payments are caicu- 
lated at Household's rate of 244% per month on the 

first $150 of balances, and 2% per month on bala 
above $150, which is less than the maximum pre- 


neces 








“Doctor of Family Finances” 


ance in budgeting and assistance in 
putting their money affairs on a sound 
basis. From Household’s practical 
booklets on money management and 
better buymanship they learn to plan 
their spending and make their dollars 
go farther. Hundreds of schools and 
colleges use these publications as texts. 


You may obtain copies of these 
helpful booklets at your Household 
Finance branch. Or ask for informa- 
tion about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on 
the margin of the coupon below. 











LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO— 2nd FI., 


GALESBURG— 4th FI., 


233Conwey Bide.. Rm. 407, Hill 
2 Arcade Bidg., 
Ph. Franklin 1082 6226 Main 
ALTON—7th Floor, JouetT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 


First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 


Bidg., Phone 6184 


Aurora — Suite 507, Mo.uine— 4th Floor, 
Aurora Nat. Fifth Ave. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 
BLOOMINGTON— Sth Psogia—3rd Floor, 
Fl., Peoples Bank tng Bide. 
Bidg., 4765 Phone 4-5177 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Fl, = Rocxrorp—6th FI 
Lincoln Bldg., Talcott Bidg., 
Phone 5114 Main 930 


Decatur 4th FI., 
Citizens Building. 


Sprincrietp — Rm. 


1004, 10th Floor, 
Phone $277 Myers Building. 
East St. Lours—2nd Phone 5765 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave.,Ph.East6738  WAUKEGAN—2ndFl., 


Freerort—3rd Fi., 
State Bank Bldg 
Main 137 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or © 
mail this compon to mearest office. All megotia- 


210 Washington 
Sc., Wauk — we 
Bank Buildi 

Ont. 7110 


tions can be completed by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION ... Loans $20 to $300 





FREE soox.er ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan Name 
or not. You never know when 


this information will come Address. 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. City 
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Amount I wish to borrow $. . 


State 


for 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ 


I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS have be- 
come so much a part of American life 
that it is difficult to realize that less than 
a century ago they were non-existent. 
In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of England origi- 
nated and sent the first. Not until 1875 
was the idea popularized here by a 
lithographer of Roxbury, Mass. This 
year your best card is the special gift 
edition of Dickens’ immortal Curistmas 
CaRoL with a foreword by Lionel Barry- 
more. Boxed with six full-color illus- 
trations from the book on 10” x 12” 
mounts for framing, this is a ‘‘Christmas 
EXTRA” at a net price of only $2.50. 


te all 


EASY GROWTH IN peApee, 
the new séries which WINSTON will 
release January 1, 1940, is all that the 
title implies—a series which actually 
teaches reading by easy steps. 

te ll 
LAND OF LIBERTY! Realiza- 
tion of the international situation gives 
these words a new significance. Now, 
of all times, Americans appreciate the 
privilege of being American. To create 
and nurture right social concepts use 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN Civic READERS 
—Community HE.Lpers, Grades 3-4; 
Community Activities, Grades 4-5; 
Community INTEREsTS, Grades 5-6. 

OO 
EARLY ROMANS swore by the 
twin Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their 
favorite oath was “By Gemini.” Chil- 
dren of today use the corrupt form “By 
Jimminy”’ to express delight. THe Win- 
STON Dictionary, Advanced Edition, 
names, defines and illustrates more 
mythological terms than any other 
school dictionary. 


“— 
ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morn- 
ing but thank Brazil for producing it. 


~~ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, in 1790, 
said, ‘“The republican is the only form of 
government which is not eternally at 
open or secret war with the rights of man- 
kind.” In Democracy aT Work, a new 
streamlined civics, the workings of our 
government are investigated. All facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 


tt al 
ULTIMATE success or failure of the 
important function of vocational educa- 
tion will rest upon the conduct of the 
program. How To Reap AIRCRAFT 
BLUEPRINTS by Owens and Slingluff, 
just released, is the WINSTON contri- 
bution to the governmental program for 
developing aviation workers. 

te al 
FREE for the asking: Tue Sociau 
Securiry Act—an illustrated folder 
discussing this legislation as it is treated 
in BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 
Business UsE by Kirk, Alleman, and 
Klein. 








LOS ANGELES 


The authors have pursued the following 


A! aims in accordance with modern findings in 


the field of arithmetic teaching: (1) to step 
up certain basic topics taught in the grades; 
(2) to make provision for a longer span of 
time for mastery of each basic topic; (3) to 
grade the various topics to accord with their 
usefulness to the child; (4) to provide enrich- 
ment materials. 

Physical properties of the book, teaching 
aids, diagnostic and achievement tests, and 
provision for review are noteworthy. 


Social Studies 

Our Democracy, by Edwin C. Broome 
and Edwin W. Adams. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 466 pages. Price, $1.32. 


Our Democracy is a civics text for the 
junior high school which emphasizes the 
duties of a citizen in a demecracy. The text 
is well organized, both logically and psy- 
chologically, as it proceeds from the student 
and his immediate experiences to more gen- 
eral aspects of civil government. 


Why Taxes? What They Buy For Us, 
prepared by Edward A. Krug. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated. 75 pages. Price, $0.60. 

This is one of two unit studies prepared for 
the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The unit was put in 
printed form only after extensive experimen- 
tation with the materials in mimeographed 
form. The authors seek to develop in sec- 
ondary school students the attitude that as 
taxpayers they will participate in a great plan 
of co-operative buying of services that only 
government can perform effectively, and fur- 
ther that it is their civic duty to see that the 
people’s money is well spent. Since Illinois 
is used as a sample state in the discussion of 
state taxation, the unit has enhanced value 
for Illinois schools. 


Miscellaneous 


The Party Book, by Mary J. Breen. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 354 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 

Here’s what the author says about her 
book, and we believe it is not an overstate- 
ment: 

. We have brought together for you in 
this book all the makings of parties that are 
fun from beginning to end—invitations, dec- 
orations, games and recipes for delectable re- 
freshments that are easy to prepare and serve. 
You will find here a party for every age and 
every taste... .” 

The gala mood is somehow imparted to 
text, illustrations, and physical properties of 
the book. 


Delinquency Prevention, published by the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention, spon- 
sors of the Big Brothers and Sisters Associa- 
tion of Illinois, A. L. Bowen, director, Samuel 
R. Ryerson, superintendent. Paper. 72 pages. 

The establishment of a Division for Delin- 
quency Prevention in the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare by the Sixty-first General Assem- 
bly provides the occasion for publication of 
this booklet specifically devoted to the or- 
ganization and activities of a council for the 
prevention of delinquency and to the work 
of the Big Brothers and Sisters Association of 
Illinois, 
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Blackhawk President 








% 


Octavia Blair 


@ A CLASSROOM teacher comes to 

the presidency of the Blackhawk 
Division at the time that the machinery 
of a more democratic form of Division- 
al organization is to be put into opera- 
tion. Coupled with the program that 
the incoming president, Miss Octavia 
Blair, of Kewanee, defines for the 
Division's activities, these circum- 
stances give fair promise of increased 
interest and participation of all teach- 
ers of this section of the State in the 
work of the Division and of the state 
association. 

“Blackhawk Division will pursue 
the following objectives this year,” 
says Miss Blair. 

1. We plan to reorganize upon a 
more democratic basis, with the hope 
of securing a greater interest in edu- 
cational affairs. 

2. Many of our group are not affili- 
ated with the N.E.A. We hope to cre- 
ate the feeling that this membership 
is a professional duty. 

3. We shall aim to secure more wide- 
spread professional loyalty through 
smaller group affiliates. 

Miss Blair is a teacher in the primary 
grades of the public schools of Ke- 
wanee. She was formerly a special 
teacher of music in an elementary 
school of Oak Park. She is the holder 
of a B.M. degree in the field of public 
school music from the Columbia School 
of Music, Chicago, and has studied 
at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, the University of Chicago, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Wheaton College. 
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Amy Hinrichs 
Principal of the Audubon School, New 
Orleans, La., and President of the N.E.A. 


Miss Amy Hinrichs 


@ TO the president of the Department 

of Classroom Teachers of the Lou- 
isiana Teachers Association was dele- 
gated the task of writing a brief “ap- 
preciation” of Miss Amy Hinrichs upon 
her elevation to the presidency of the 
National Education Association. De- 
spite the fact that he could enumerate 
many educational and professional at- 
tainments, perhaps the most significant 
statement of the laudatory whole is 
embodied in this paragraph: 

She is one of those rare persons who com- 
bines executive ability with a sympathetic 
understanding of teacher-pupil viewpoints. 
She has always been able to win the co-oper- 
ation and support of those with whom she 
worked. 

Miss Hinrichs is now the principal 
of the Audubon School of New Orleans, 
La. 


University of Chicggo 
Round Table 

When the University of Chicago 
Round Table presents a discussion of 
“War, Neutrality, and the Prospects of 
Peace” before the dinner meeting of 
the I. E. A. on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 28, delegates and others in at- 
tendance will observe the procedure 
that is followed when this oldest and 
best known educational program is 
broadcast over NBC’s red network. 

The three speakers, of the panel of 
about twenty people who participate in 
varying combinations in Round Table 
programs, are widely known both on 
the air waves and to the teaching pro- 
fession in Illinois. Mr. Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is one of the original 
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A Who's Who of Speakers and Discussion Panels Appearing on the 
Program of the Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the IEA, Dec. 27-29, 1939 


group that started the Round Table 
over a Chicago station about nine years 
ago. Mr. Leland C. DeVinney, in- 
structor in sociology, is one of the most 
dynamic and popular lecturers in Chi- 
cago’s New Plan at the college level. 
Mr. Maynard C. Krueger, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, is a leading 
exponent of objective analysis of con- 
troversial subjects, particularly in the 
field of economics and the relation of 
economics to war. 

The degree to which the University 
of Chicago Round Table is meeting 
with popular response is indicated by 
the fact that its broadcast is heard 
every Sunday by more than three and 
one-half million listeners through 
eighty-two outlets of NBC’s red net- 
work. 


Morgan County 
Education Council 

How does the layman view recent 
school legislation? For what additional 
school legislation do representative lay- 
men sense a need? The answers to 
these questions have important impli- 
cations for the teacher and the child 
in school. Delegates and others at- 
tending the annual meeting will seek 
the answers to these questions in the 
discussion by the Morgan County Edu- 
cation Council. 

The Morgan County Education 
Council, since its organization in De- 
cember, 1938, has held monthly meet- 





ings to consider educational problems 
using as a basis of discussion the Study 
Units published monthly in the ILt1- 
Nois TEACHER. This group, including 
representatives of numerous civic and 
service organizations in the county, will 
present a demonstration of a typical 
council meeting on the stage of the Elks 
Club auditorium, Wednesday evening, 
December 27. The discussion will cen- 
ter around Unit No. 1 of this year’s 
series of Study Units. 

The organization developed under 
the sponsorship of the public relations 





* 


THE FAMOUS University of 
Chicago Round Table is the old- 
est educational feature on the 
national networks and it is still 
the most popular of the non- 
commercial programs on the air. 
In fact, present intensified inter- 
est in public affairs has pushed 
it to a new high in popular favor. 

The program may be heard in 
Illinois every Sunday afternoon 
from 1:30 to 2:00 over Stations 
WMAQ and KSD. 








committee of the South Central Divi- 
sion, I.E.A.: Mr. Elmer C. Coatney, 
principal township high school, As- 
sumption, and Miss Hester C. Bur- 
bridge, principal, David Prince Junior 
High School, Jacksonville. 


University of Chicago Round Table 
Left to right: Leland C. DeVinney, Instructor in Sociology; Percy H. Boynton, Pro- 
fessor of English; Maynard C. Krueger, Assistant Professor of Economics. 
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Information for Delegates 


The Delegate’s Own Baedeker and the Present Personnel of All Offices and Committees 


HEADQUARTERS.—The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been 
selected as the headquarters for the association. Special 
room rates are offered to members. ° 

REGISTRATION.—Registration may be made at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel during the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 27 until 6:00 Pp. m. Thereafter registration 
will continue in the lounge of the Elks Club, 509 South 
Sixth Street. Membership receipts must be presented. 
Special badges will be provided delegates upon the pres- 
entation of their credentials. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Membership is open to all persons en- 
gaged in or interested in educational work in Illinois. 

The payment of the annual fee of two dollars entitles 
one to attend all sessions of the Annual Meeting, and 
also to one year’s subscription to the ILLINoIs TEACHER; 
the official publication of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. 

All those who have paid membership fees in any of the 
Division meetings since January 1, 1939 will be furnished 
admission badges free from any other charge. 

PLACE OF MEETING.—-All general sessions will be held 
in the auditorium of the Elks Club, one block east and one 
and one-half blocks south of the headquarters hotel. The 
annual banquet will be held in the Elks Auditorium. 

BANQUET TICKETS.—Tickets for the banquet may be se- 
cured by delegates through their Divisions previous to the 
opening of the convention. Others may secure their tickets 
by forwarding orders to the state office. A limited supply 
of banquet tickets will be available at the registration 
desk. Price, $1.50. 

Wo ARE THE DeLecates?—The delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. These 
are the members of the present state association com- 
mittees on Finance, Legislation and Resolutions, elected 
by their respective Divisions this year, 1939. See directory 
on this page and on page 127. 

2. All ex-presidents and ex-secretaries of the state 
association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. 


These are the presidents elected in 1939 by the several ° 


Divisions. They will serve this year as delegates and 
next year as chairmen of their delegations. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on a basis of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof enrolled this year. If any 
delegate cannot attend the state meeting, he should as- 
sign his duties to some regularly appointed alternate who 
can and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Officers and Staff of the LE.A. 


President, S. B. Sullivan, West Frankfort; First Vice-President, 
Robert C. Keenan, Chicago; Second Vice-President, M. E. Steele, 
Mendota; Third Vice-President, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln. Executive 
Committee, B. F. Shafer, Freeport, Chairman; Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
Flossmoor; V. L. Nickell, Champaign. Executive Secretary, Irving 
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F. Pearson, Springfield; Assistant to Secretary, Edna Carlson, 
Springfield; Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Editor I:.1- 
Nols TeacHer, Eloise P. Bingham, Springfield; Assistant to Editor, 
Roberta Padfieid, Springfield; Directer of Research, Lester R. 
Grimm, Springfield; Assistant in Research, Mildred Whitlock, Spring- 
field; Director of Public Relations, Bernard I. Griffith, Springfield ; 
Assistant in Public Relations, Eva Dale, Springfield. 

The Board of Directors consists of the President, the First Vice- 
President, and the three members of the ixecutive Committee. 

ComMMITTEE ON Finance.—Chairman, Orville T. Bright, Jr., super- 
intendent of schools, Flossmoor, 40; Blackhawk, L. O. Dawson, 
principal, United Township High School, East Moline, °40; Central, 
P. C. Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, ’41; Chicago, Maurice Crew, 
618 Ridgeland Avenue, Oak Park, 42; DuPage Valley, C. E. Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Westmont, ’40; East Central, Irving Mun- 
son, superintendent of schools, Kankakee, '41; Eastern, F. A. Wilson, 
principal, township high school, Arcola, ’42; Illinois Valley, O. J. Lit- 
willer, principal township high school, Buda, ’40; Lake Shore, Ray- 
mond Moore, principal, high school, Lake Forest, 41; Mississippi 
Valley, Thomas B. Houston, principal, high school, Rushville, ’40. 

Northeastern, Leon Lundahl, superintendent of schools, Crystal 
Lake, 42; Northwestern, Elizabeth Harvey, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Belvidere, 40; Peoria, L. L. Atteberry, superintendent of 
schools, South Pekin, 41; Rock River, Harold A. Patterson, super- 
intendent of schools, Mt. Morris, 42; South Central, P. L. Blansett, 
county superintendent, Winchester, 40; Southeastern, C. T. Cramer, 
superintendent of schools, Olney, '41; Southern, Russell Rendleman, 
county superintendent, Jonesboro, ’42; Southwestern, H. R. Gir- 
hard, principal, community high school, Greenfield, 40; Western, 
Dr. Julian Archer, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb, ’41. 

CoMMITTEE ON LecisLaTION.—Chairman, B. F. Shafer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport, ’°39; Blackhawk, A. W. Boley, princi- 
pal, Central School, Kewanee, '41; Central, E. H. Lunkenbill, county 
superintendent, Lincoln, 42; Chicago, Wanda Taeschner, 169 Gage 
Road, Riverside, 41; DuPage Valley,.Fred L. Biester, principal, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, ’41; East Central, T. 
H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, Urbana, 42; Eastern, E. H. 
Taylor, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, ’40; Illinois Valley, J. W. Graham, 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, LaSalle, ’41; Lake Shore, L. W. 
Bridge, township high school, Evanston, '42; Mississippi Valley, R. 
W. Clark, principal, junior high school, Quincy, ’41. 

Northeastern, G. E. Thompson, superintendent of schools, St. 
Charles, 40; Northwestern, R. E. Garrett, superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, ’41; Peoria, Floyd Barloga, principal, Kingman School, 
Peoria, 42; Rock River, B. J. Frazer, principal, high school, Dixon, 
*40; South Central, Will A. Green, superintendent of schools, Witt, 
41; Southeastern, C. P. Martin, superintendent of schools, Bridge- 
port, ’42; Southern, Russell Malan, superintendent of schools, Harris- 
burg, 40; Southwestern, Paul B. Chance, county superintendent, 
Salem, '41; Western, C. E. Magnusson, superintendent of schools, 
Stronghurst, °42. 

ComM™MITTEE ON ReEsoL_uTIons.—Chairman, V. L. Nickell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign, 41; Blackhawk, Allan Weaver, high 
school, Aledo °42; Central, John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, 
40; Chicago, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, "40; 
DuPage Valley, Ruth Littleford, 4918 Seeley Avenue, Downers Grove, 
42; East Central, Kenneth Letsinger, superintendent of schools, 
Gilman, ’40; Eastern, Guy Collins, principal, community high school, 
Tuscola, 41; Illinois Valley, M. E. Steele, superintendent of schools, 
Mendota, 40; Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, assistant principal, 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, ’40; Mississippi Valley, 
Ivan Lathrow, superintendent of schools, Fountain Green, ’42. 

Northeastern, C. E. Larson, superintendent of schools, (West) 
Aurora, ’41; Northwestern, H. C. Muth, principal, Lincoln Junior 
High School, Rockford, 42; Peoria, H. L. Dyar, county superin- 
tendent, Eureka, 40; Rock River, A. H. Lancaster, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon, ’41; South Central, W. L. Gard, superintendent of 
schools, Beardstown, 42; Southeastern, M. N. Todd, superintendent 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Continuing Tenure for Teachers 









The committee reports legislative activities and indicates the course of future efforts 


To the Members of the Representative 
Assembly, Illinois Education Associ- 
ation: 


HE Tenure Committee was reap- 
Tovintd in March, 1939. 

On January 8, your chairman 
met with the Legislative Committee of 
the Illinois Education Association in 
the Springfield office. At this meeting 
the tenure bill as it was drafted at that 
time was presented to the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association and discussed. The bill was 
then in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the Legislature. 

On February 11 the chairman of the 
Tenure Committee together with the 
Executive Secretary and the chairman 
of the Legislative Committee met in 
Chicago with a committee of the State 
Federation of Teachers to discuss joint 
sponsorship of the proposed bill. 


Senate Bill 177 

The tenure bill, S. B. 177, passed the 
Senate on May 10, but not until it was 
amended so as to exclude from its pro- 
visions those districts having a board 
of directors. 

The amendment removing rural 
teachers was not unexpected. A survey 
of the existing tenure laws shows that 
the inclusion of rural teachers in a 
statewide tenure law has been most sat- 
isfactory in the states which have coun- 
ty organization. Examples of such 
states are Louisiana and Maryland. 

On May 17 the Executive Secretary, 
other members of the Illinois Education 
Association, representatives of the State 
Federation of Teachers, and the chair- 
man of the Tenure Committee helped 
present Senate Bill 177 to the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Illinois House 
of Representatives. The hearing was 
continued to May 24. At this time your 
chairman discussed the bill with many 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives in an effort to secure support. 

On May 23, your chairman and the 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association met with a commit- 
tee of the State Federation of Teachers 
relative to the presentation of Senate 
Bill 177 to the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives. 
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The bill was presented at the hearing 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion by your Legislative Chairman on 
May 24. At this hearing the Commit- 
tee refused to vote the bill out. Later 
a motion from the floor of the House 
to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the measure was 
tabled. 

The members of the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly who were active in sup- 
port of the bill were duly thanked. 

Since the first of the year your chair- 
man has discussed the problem of ten- 
ure with several groups. Among these 
are the Pike County School Masters 
Club, the public school teachers of 
Charleston, and the chapters of Delta 
Kappa Gamma at Savannah, Bloom- 
ington, West Chicago, and Danville. 

Last year each Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association was asked 
to appoint a committee on tenure. Only 
a few Divisions appointed such a com- 
mittee. Teachers must become active 
if results are to be obtained. 

Again this year each Division has 
been asked to appoint a committee on 
tenure, whose responsibility it will be to 
further the cause of tenure among its 
own membership. Each Division has 
been asked to send.a member of its ten- 
ure committee to this annual meeting, 
at which time these Division represen- 
tatives are to meet with the state Com- 
mittee on Tenure to report what has 
been done in each Division and to dis- 
cuss future procedure. 

The co-operation of all members of 
the teaching profession and of all Divi- 
sions must be secured before the prin- 
ciples of tenure can make enough head- 
way in Illinois to become effective. 


Objections to Tenure 

Two objections are commonly of- 
fered to teacher tenure. The first is 
that tenure legislation makes it impos- 
sible for the school board to remove in- 
efficient teachers, and second, that ten- 
ure results in the dismissal of teachers 
at the end of the probationary period. 
Experience shows that the first objec- 
tion is not valid, for a number of tenure 
teachers are dismissed yearly for cause. 
Scott found that tenure cases appealed 
to the courts, or to other authorities, 
resulted in more decisions favorable to 
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school boards than to teachers, showing 
that it is possible for school boards to 
remove unsatisfactory teachers. 

Faulty tenure laws have resulted in 
the dismissal of teachers at the end of 
the probationary period. Of course it 
must be recognized that even under 
good tenure laws boards of education 
are justified in refusing to place ineffi- 
cient teachers on permanent tenure. 
However, a good tenure law eliminates 
the unjustified dismissal of teachers at 
the end of the probationary period. 

The probationary period of five years 
in Indiana is too long and has caused 
trouble. The better laws provide for a 
two- or three-year probationary period. 
Pennsylvania omitted the probationary 
period entirely from the bill originally 
enacted. Last year, however, the Leg- 
islature added a two-year probationary 
period to the law. During the same 
year, however, West Virginia enacted a 
tenure bill which provided for no pro- 
bationary period. Your committee fa- 
vors a bill which provides for a proba- 
tionary period. 


Superintendent and Tenure 

There is probably no member of the 
school force so much in need of tenure 
as the superintendent. He is always 
under attack from some quarter. The 
superintendent single-handed cannot 
protect and develop his school system. 
A superintendent needs the support of 
a fearless body of teachers, and tenure 
makes such support possible. The De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, now 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, in February, 1936, 
passed the following resolution: 


That the Department of Superintendence 
here assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 25, 1936, condemn, as contrary to the 
principles upon which the public schools of 
America were founded, any removal or ap- 
pointment of a teacher, administrator, or 
any other employee of these schools, on the 
basis of or in any manner because of politi- 
cal or partisan consideration; .. . 


School Boards and Tenure 

There was no group which opposed 
the tenure bill more strongly than the 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 
This group was undoubtedly sincere in 
its action. Your committee hopes to 


work jointly with a committee repre- 
(Continued on page 126) 
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School Boards of Illinois 


LE.A. Study Unit « ¢« Volume II Number 4 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER, Director 
of Integration, LS.N.U. 


Ee was not one of the 
functions delegated by the states to the 
national Government when the Federal 
Constitution was drafted. Consequently 
throughout the United States there are 
forty-eight public school systems. It 
is necessary to examine a state’s con- 
stitution and laws to ascertain the or- 
ganization of schools within it. 

The Constitution of Illinois recog- 
nizes the State’s obligation in the mat- 
ter of education. Section 1 of Article 
VIII reads, “The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.” 

In providing facilities for the edu- 
cation of their children, the states have 
delegated authority to smaller terri- 
torial units, placing schools largely un- 
der local control. Following the ex- 
ample of older states in the East, 
Illinois set up the district as the at- 
tendance and administrative unit for 
public schools. There are several kinds 
of districts in Illinois, the total of all 
kinds being more than 11,000. 


Boards of Directors 


Districts having a population of 
fewer than 1,000, commonly designated 
“rural,” are administered by boards of 
school directors, each board consisting 
of three members. The term of office is 
three years, one director being elected 
each year. The three directors organ- 
ize by choosing one of their number 
president and one clerk. 

Section 105 of the School Law states 
the qualifications of a school director 
as follows: 

Any person not a treasurer, or a trustee 
of schools, who has attained to the age of 21 
years, who is a resident of the school district 
and able to read and write the English lan- 
guage, shall be eligible to the office of school 
director. 

Among the important powers and 
duties of the board may be listed the 
following: 


1. To appoint all teachers and fix the 
amount of their salaries. 

2. To direct what branches of study shall 
be taught, what textbooks and apparatus 
shall be used, and to enforce uniformity of 
textbooks in the public schools; but they 
shall not permit books to be changed oftener 
than once in four years. 

3. To establish and keep in operation for 
at least eight months in each year, and longer 
if practicable, a sufficient number of free 
schools for the accommodation of all per- 
sons in the district over the age of six and 
under twenty-one years and to secure for all 
such persons the right and opportunity to 
an equal education in such schools. 

4. To provide for the revenue necessary to 
maintain schools in their district. 

5. To adopt and enforce all necessary 
rules and regulations for the management 
and government of the public schools of their 
district. 

6. To visit and inspect the public schools 
as the good of the schools may require. 

7. To dismiss a teacher for incompetency, 
cruelty, negligence, immorality, or other suf- 
ficient cause. 

8. To suspend or expel pupils guilty of 
gross disobedience or misconduct, and no ac- 
tion shall lie against them for such expulsion 
or suspension. 

9. To borrow money, and issue bonds for 
the purpose and in the manner provided by 
this act. 

10. To repair and improve schoo! houses 
and furnish them with the necessary fixtures, 
furniture, apparatus, libraries and fuel. 

11. To have control and supervision of 
all public school houses in their district, and 
to grant the temporary use of them, when 
not occupied by schools, for religious meet- 
ings and Sunday schools, for evening schools 
and literary societies, and for such other 
meetings as the directors may deem proper. 

12. To employ a physician and surgeon 
and define his duties. 

13. To purchase textbooks and rent the 
same to pupils of the school. 

14. To purchase, at the expense of the 
district, a sufficient number of textbooks used 
to supply children whose parents are unable 
to buy them. Such textbooks shall be loaned 
only, and the directors shall require the 
teacher to see that they are properly cared 
for and returned at the end of each term of 
school. 


This list of powers and duties, while 
not complete, gives ample evidence of 
the extremely important position of 
this board in the organizatior of public 
school education. However, it should be 
distinctly understood that directors 
have authority not as individuals but 
only in their official capacity. The law 
states specifically, “No official business 
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shall be transacted by the directors ex- 
cept at a regular or special meeting. 
Two directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business.” 


City Boards of Education 


In all school districts having a popu- 
lation of not fewer than 1,000 and not 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, and not 
governed by special acts, there is 
elected by the voters of the district a 
board of education, consisting of a 
president, and from six to fifteen mem- 
bers, depending upon the size of the 
district. However, any of these dis- 
tricts by vote of the people may limit 
its board to a president and nine mem- 
bers. This last provision is an amend- 
ment to the School Law passed in 1921 
to conform to the present tendency to 
reduce the size of governing boards. 

The president of this board is elected 
each year while the members are chosen 
for three-year terms. Again by vote of 
the people the term of the president 
may be increased to two or three years. 
The president has no vote except in 
case of a tie. He presides at all meet- 
ings, and performs such duties as are 
imposed by law or voted by the board. 
These duties include signing all con- 
tracts and other legal papers, appoint- 
ing board committees, and presenting 
diplomas to school graduates. 

Members of boards of directors and 
boards of education are chosen at a 
special school election held the second 
Saturday in April." In the case of 
boards of education, each candidate for 
membership must be nominated by 
petition. This petition must contain 
the signatures of fifty legal voters or 
ten percent of the legal voters of the 
district and be filed with the secretary 
of the board at least twenty-one days 
before the day of election. Printed 
ballots for the election must be fur- 
nished by the district and must contain 





apportion the expense. > 
districts have availed themselves of this option. 
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securing the sanction of their constitu- 
ent organizations. The committee 
should seek the help of all organizations 
which might be concerned in the action. 

Sixth, the meetings should be held 
as often as desired, but usually not 
more often than quarterly. Thus, time 
is available for study, discussion, and 
the making of reports to members of 
represented organizations. Moreover, 
those in attendance will have a better 
opportunity to come prepared, to enter 
discussions, and thus receive the great- 
est possible benefit from them. 

Preparation for each meeting should 
be made by a continuation committee, 
appointed by the chairman with the ap- 
proval of the seminar. This committee 
should méet previous to the meeting of 
the seminar, carefully go over what 
should be discussed, make a place on 
the program for those in a position to 
present facts relative to the problem 
under discussion, and give representa- 
tives of organizations an opportunity 
to make statements relative to the posi- 
tion of their respective organizations on 
the issues involved so that differences 
in opinion may be made clear. Every 
effort should be made to encourage 
free and open discussion and to dis- 
courage set speeches. All statements 
of facts or opinions should be to the 
point and briefly stated. It may be 
desirable to supplement oral statements 
with written statements: each repre- 
sentative would thus be asked to make 
a statement and to furnish sufficient 
copies of a fuller statement so that all 
members of the seminar may be sup- 
plied with copies. 

The committee, and especially the 
chairman, should make it clear that all 
who come to the seminar are expected 
to participate, that only constructive 
comment and criticism is to be encour- 
aged, and that personal animosities 
have no place in the discussions. 


Procedure 


The first meeting of the seminar may 
well come out of the desire of public- 
minded citizens to bring about greater 
co-operation among the organizations 
in the community. Pastors of churches 
of several denominations may find it 
possible to issue the first call. Joint 
committees from service clubs could be 
the group calling the first meeting. 
Public school officials, possibly, work- 
ing in co-operation with officers of local 
organizations, could advantageously 
convene the first group. Or represen- 
tatives of churches, service clubs, and 
schools might issue a joint call. 
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The group calling the meeting should 
make it clear that the meeting is to be 
in the interest of community welfare; 
every effort should be made to avoid 
the suspicion that a particular group is 
calling the meeting for the purpose of 
advancing its interests. Hence, it is 
well that the call come from a group 
representing several organizations. 

The place of meeting should be cen- 
tral; that is, one in which representa- 
tives of all groups feel free to assemble, 
and one providing the best facilities 
possible for discussion. The room 
should be arranged so that all in at- 
tendance would be seated in a circle, 
preferably around a big table, all facing 
one another. The chairman should be 
seated so that all would be able to see 
him, but he should be seated on the 
same level with the group and he should 
remain seated during the discussion. 

The time for the meeting should be 
suited to the group; usually evening 
meetings are to be preferred. The 
meetings should start on time and 
close promptly. Decisions should be 
made at each meeting relative to the 
problem to be discussed at the next 
meeting, a date should be set, and the 
group should agree upon the chairman 
and continuation committee for the 
next meeting. 


A Case in Point 


The above procedure has been used 
in connection with the Illinois Com- 
munity Relations Seminar, which has 
held seven meetings over the past two 
years, involving fifty-two agencies and 
organizations, national, state-wide, and 
regional. (See appendix for list.) 
Groups representing religious bodies, 
educational institutions, and organiza- 
tions, social welfare agencies and or- 
ganizations, farmers, homemakers, and 
other professional organizations, legis- 
lative councils, and administrative 
bodies were represented. 

Oricin. The seminar came out of 
discussions among members of the 
Community Relations Department of 
the Illinois Church Council relative to 
community problems affecting various 
parts of the state of Illinois. Vital prob- 
lems challenged their attention, such 
as the high incidence of social disease; 
the lack of recreational advantages for 
young people, especially in rural areas, 
in towns, and in villages; the high rate 
of infant mortality, especially in south- 
ern Illinois; the lack of equality and 
opportunity for public education on the 
part of children in rural and in some 
urban areas, and especially the lack of 
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co-ordination among numerous organi- 
zations in the State, in counties, and in 
communities of Illinois working for the 
advancement of community welfare. 

The first meeting of the group to dis- 
cuss problems included representatives 
from a number of Protestant and Cath- 
olic groups; from Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions; from rural organizations, includ- 
ing the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion; from school groups, including the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; from state agencies, including the 
Department of Public Health and the 
Department of Public Welfare; from 
the Extension Service in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, University of 
Illinois; and similar groups. 

Discussion at the first seminar cen- 
tered about numerous problems, such 
as those listed above, and it was real- 
ized that to get at possible solutions of 
some of the problems it was necessary 
to concentrate attention upon a few or 
only one. Hence, a continuation com- 
mittee was set up, representing several 
of the organizations, to call a second 
meeting at which there was a discussion 
on three major problems: education, 
recreation, and social welfare. An in- 
creased number of organizations were 
represented at this special seminar, but 
it was again realized that too broad a 
field of discussion was attempted. 

A second continuation committee 
was set up to concern itself primarily 
with the problems of school reorganiza- 
tion. This topic has been the one com- 
manding the attention of the seminar 
through its subsequent meetings. Each 
time the attendance grew slightly and 
a few additional organizations were 
represented. The last seminar was held 
on September 9, 1939, at which time 
the discussion centered about “What 
Makes a Good Rural School?” Out of 
the discussion came the realization of 
the need for similar groups for a dis- 
cussion of these problems in smaller 
areas, counties, and communities. This 
led to a realization that a discussion 
should be centered upon problems of 
co-ordinating community agencies for 
the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunity. This will be the subject of a 
forthcoming seminar. However, realiz- 
ing that other problems are pertinent, 
the next seminar will concern itself 
with problems of administration of re- 
lief 

Osyects. The object of the seminar 

(Continued on page 124) 
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By C. A. WEBER, Superintendent 
Galva Public Schools 


Was a small gust of wind blows 
momentarily upon the surface of a 
lake, it may cause a few ripples, which 
soon fade into nothingness and make 
little or no impression upon the sands 
at the shore. If, however, a breeze 
rolls over the surface of this same lake 
for a period of time, the tiny ripples 
soon reinforce each other until waves 
grow from them and the whitecaps dis- 
turb the sand on the shore. 

Making a community guidance con- 
scious is like disturbing the shore sands 
of a lake. If schools occasionally blow 
upon the surface of public opinion, 
ripples will be developed, but these 
ripples will, like those on the lake, be 
ineffectual. On the other hand if the 
schools maintain even a weak attack 
upon the problem of guidance over a 
long period of time, the ripples thus 
engendered in public opinion soon rein- 
force themselves until waves of this 
same public reaction begin to stir the 
sands of community consciousness. It 
is the writer’s intent to bring to your 
attention some techniques we all will 
find useful in keeping the breezes blow- 
ing that will create a definite interest 
in guidance on the part of our respec- 
tive communities. 


Definite Philosophy Must Be Stated 


First of all, the school administrator 
himself, as the educational leader of his 
staff, must develop a tangible philoso- 
phy of education which embraces the 
idea of guidance in such a way that 
he is and his staff are reasonably sure 
of where they are going. If this situa- 
tion does not exist, efforts will be spas- 
modic and hence of little effect either 
on the children or upon the community. 

It follows then that a definite state- 
ment of philosophy should be adopted 
by the staff—not with the idea that 


Making a Community 





Guidance Conscious 


such a statement should be final, but 
that it may serve as the basis for ac- 
tion. For illustration, I will quote from 
the statement of philosophy adopted 
by the faculty of the Galva schools and 
the statement relative to guidance 
which was made a part thereof: 


Guidance, as used in the professional 
terminology of the Galva schools, shall be in- 
terpreted to mean as follows: 

1. Guidance looks at every child as a 
growing concern and hence guidance should 
begin at the conception of life itself and 
should continue as long as the school has 
contact with the child. 

2. Guidance is that type of methodology 
which presupposes that the child will do 
more of his own accord than by prescrip- 
tion. This interpretation requires that the 
school create situations in which the child 
may, through his own interest, be self-ini- 
tiated rather than teacher initiated. 

3. Guidance is that type of methodology 
which conceives of the child as an investi- 
gator and therefore holds that children de- 
velop and grow best when action comes 
from “inner springs’—even though the 
springs in some cases may be weak. 

4. Guidance is conceived as a service for 
all the children through all the school years, 
and therefore is continuous. 

5. There are several phases of guidance 
which require special techniques under the 
direction of specially trained people, such as: 

a. Certain phases of pre-admission guid- 

ance 

b. Vocational and occupational guidance 

c. College entrance educational guidance 

6. Guidance places emphasis upon the in- 
dividual person as distinct from the group 
and places emphasis upon human values. 
The child is greater than the institution. 


Essential That Administration 
Be Organic 

Another step in making a com- 
munity guidance conscious is to make 
the public aware of the philosophy by 
application of it. It is useless to pub- 
licize the philosophy and then ignore it. 
In order to apply the philosophy, it is 
essential that the administration of it 
be organic; that is, the administration 
must be based upon practices which 
originate with the teacher, the child 
and the parent. To attempt applica- 
tion of a guidance program from the 
top, negates it because guidance itself is 
personality centered, not institutional. 
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At the outset it was asserted that 
continuous attack upon the whole prob- 
lem of guidance was the fundamental 
principle to be observed to insure com- 
munity consciousness of the need of 
guidance. At this point, it should be 
clear that if the school attempts, every 
day, to apply its educational philoso- 
phy in the areas mentioned above, 
there is engendered: 

1. A guidance atmosphere in the 
school itself 

2. A growing awareness on the part 
of the people that something big is 
happening to their children 

3. A growing demand for guidance 
on the part of children who in turn 
carry that demand both directions—to 
the school and to the home 

4. A growing interest in the question 
“Can we help?” on the part of citizens 
and organizations in the community 


Board and Community Support 


To illustrate my point, let me tell of 
the effect of this philosophy in just one 
area, that of physical education. In 
1932, the board of education of Galva 
employed a director of physical educa- 
tion and health for the Galva schools. 
The first year of this supervisor’s work 
was confined largely to teaching chil- 
dren and teachers some of the tech- 
niques of health training through 
games. A physical education demon- 
stration was given, which attracted 
many people. 

The second year found the health 
department studying physical defects 
and incapacities of -children, and talk 
was started intimating that many chil- 
dren needed medical attention. During 
the third year the people were quite 
exercised over the fact that many chil- 
dren were in need of medical and 
dental care but that those who needed 
help the most were unable to find funds 
to initiate a program of correction. 

During the fourth year parents 
asked, through the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, for some sort of health ex- 
amination for those beginning school. 
A summer round-up was organized and 
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was put into effect. In 1937, the board 
of education enlarged the services of 
the round-up and, because of a public 
demand for the service and because the 
boards were conscious of the need, they 
set up a program of complete medical 
examinations for school children in 
grades one, four, and nine, and a 
check-up examination for grade twelve. 

By 1938 a follow-up program was in 
progress, and now the whole com- 
munity is health conscious. Children 
come to the summer round-up with 
teeth and eyes corrected, tonsils re- 
moved, and health checked. Parents 
now expect the school to study the 
child’s needs from the health point of 
view and to provide guidance in health 
situations. Parents are increasingly 
aware of personality maladjustments 
coming from ill health. 

The “follow-up” program is, of 
necessity, a personal affair—an essen- 
tial of guidance. Parents are personally 
contacted frequently and that contact 
invariably brings about a free discus- 
sion of personal problems—of how 
Johnny is unhappy and not adjusted. 
It is so easy to begin work when there 
is a felt need. Mental hygiene ques- 
tions invariably arise from health edu- 
cation and from parent-teacher confer- 
ences. When the school attacks these 
problems, guidance becomes real to 
both child and parent, and each new 
breath of attack reinforces the ripples 
into waves. 

Now we find in Galva parents meet- 
ing afternoons in small groups once a 
month in private homes where infor- 
mality is the rule, studying problems of 
childhood and adolescence. To these 
meetings, members of the school staff 
are invited to help find solutions to 
serious problems affecting the welfare 
of children. 

Parents wished to send their children 
to college but many lacked funds to 
pay for their education. They had 
found the school ready to help solve 
the health problems of their children; 
so they turned to the school for help 
in this problem of educating their sons 
and daughters after leaving high school. 
The school experimented—announcing 
the nature of the experiment as an out- 
growth of the expressed need of gradu- 
ates and parents. We called together 
all the boys in the senior class who 
wanted to attend college. We found 
that every boy would need financial 
help. The group was organized to study 
ways and means of earning one’s way 
through college. Omitting details, this 
is what happened: 
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1. Each boy examined himself and 
colleges to attempt to find the best 
place to go. 

2. Each boy was apprenticed to 
some local firm or organization ten 
hours per week—merely for the expe- 
rience of working for others. 

3. These boys planned a method of 
attack for getting a job in a college or 
university town. 

Most of the boys went to college, 
every boy got a job, every parent was 
happier and the community was con- 
scious of guidance in action. 

The third step in making a com- 
munity guidance conscious is to inter- 
pret and evaluate the program through 
the spoken word, the press, and through 
the superintendent’s annual report. 


Keeping the Public Informed 


If step one has been taken and the 
staff has really developed a philosophy, 
if the philosophy is being applied until 
it is becoming a part of the entire 
school program, and if the board of 
education has given the program sup- 
port, there remains only the third step 
—that of keeping the people informed 
of the progress being made. As has 
been pointed out, the application of 
principles carries its own publicity to 
those directly affected—but there are 
those who are not directly affected. 
These people must be informed. Bul- 
letins to parents, stories in newspapers, 
annual reports, advertisements, posters, 
talks by teachers and pupils—these can 
all be utilized. There is little need for 
reviewing here all of the many things 
which can be done to keep the people 
informed except to say that a continu- 
ous, well planned public relations pro- 
gram should be established. The local 
paper should be supplied with stories 
which have news value and which, at 
the same time, stimulate awareness of 
the guidance program of the school. 

Some of the special. techniques we 
have used are as follows: 

1. Annually publicizing the medical exam- 
inations given by the schools previous to giv- 
ing the examinations and as a part of the 
follow-up—always pointing out the guidance 
value of health examinations 

2. Movies for parent groups on child wel- 
fare and guidance 

3. The annual school report compiled by 
the superintendent and distributed to the 
boards of education, public library, city 
newspaper, and to forty. or fifty leaders of 
the community who will use the informa- 
tion given in the report 

4. A special Freshman week for ihose ¢n- 
tering the ninth grade—when only Freshmen 
and new students attend school and during 


which time parents are encouraged to come, 
and do come 


5. Parent group conferences in the after- 
noons 

6. Advertisements in newspapers during 
the last weeks of summer preceding the 
opening of school 

7. An active apprenticeship program, 
whereby some thirty boys and girls each year 
are put to work for local employers ten 
hours per week as a laboratory course in 
vocations 

8. A regular school section of the local 
newspaper where pupils and teachers may 
and do present stories of school activities 

9. Talks by pupils, teachers, superintend- 
ent, and board members at luncheon clubs, 
Woman’s Clubs, P. T. A., etc. 

10. Commencement programs designed to 
interpret guidance to the people at a time 
when the public is most aware of the need 

11. A regular school employment agency 
which contacts employers of the city and 
nearby cities 

12. Publication of a student guide and 
handbook 

13. Displays of guidance material at pub- 
lic gatherings in the school 

14. Spreading the faculty about the com- 
munity in Sunday schools, etc., as envoys to 
the public to assist in interpreting the phil- 
osophy 

15. Frequent conferences with parents of 
pupils regarding work at school and future 
plans (Registration in high school is a six- 
months’ long task, for every pupil is person- 
ally interviewed and in many cases parents 
are requested to come to the school to assist.) 

16. Announcements about guidance at all 
gatherings—athletics, musical events, plays, 
etc——even though the announcement be only 
a statement on the program 

17. Talks to school groups by local peo- 
ple regarding specific vocational areas 

18. Conferences between students and 
business and professional men 

19. School programs to which the parents 
are invited and where guidance problems are 
discussed and interpreted 

20. Bulletins to parents explaining the 
school guidance program and in many cases 
asking for parent reaction by submission of 
a check list 

Do not assume that in Galva guid- 
ance is upon the lips of all of our peo- 
ple—just know that we are continually 
blowing upon the waters of public 
opinion and that we are sure that the 
ripples are growing and disturbing the 
sand on the shore. We shall con- 
tinue to stimulate the people to full 
realization of the meaning of and need 


for guidance. 





Students Pan-American 
Leagues 

Miss Dorothy Sprague, Peoria, told 
the Spanish section at the annual High 
School Conference that the Pan-Ameri- 
can League for Illinois has twenty-sev- 
en units in the State, twenty-three of 
which are in Cook County. Their pur- 
pose is to further through cultural and 
social channels friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and nations 
to the south. 
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etters to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


I)... DAVE: 


It won’t be long until I see you at 
our Annual Meeting, which is the 
eighty-sixth in our illustrious history. 

A study of our Annual Meetings re- 
veals the fact that the programs have 
become more and more businesslike 
and professional. At present practically 
all of the time of the Annual Meeting 
is devoted to the business of the as- 
sociation and a consideraton of pro- 
fessional matters. 

The 530 delegates representing forty- 
six thousand members (the greatest 
membership in the history of our 
association) come to Springfield well 
informed regarding our committee pro- 
posals and reports. Their deliberations 
in our Representative Assembly are 
therefore poised and constructive. The 
argumentation is oftentimes tense, all 
the time interesting, and generally well 
supported by fact and philosophy. 


“Conventioning” 


Serious “conventioning”’ of this type 
is strenuous. The delegates seem to 
appreciate the respite afforded by 
breakfast and luncheon “get-togeth- 
ers,” the annual reception at the State 
Headquarters, the annual dinner meet- 
ing, and the Chicago Division recep- 
tion for the delegates. Good fellowship 
joins with good business procedure in 
making of the annual I.E.A. meeting 
one of the most unique and fruitful 
conventions held in the Capital City. 

The Annual Meeting is at once a cli- 
max of association activities and the 
beginning of a new period of profes- 
sional, public, and legislative effort. It 
is the Spring of Eternal Youth for the 
I.E.A. It is one of the reasons why this 
86 year oldster remains vibrant, re- 
sourceful, buoyant, and productive. 


Divisional Conferences 


In the course of the last few weeks 
we have met with the officers, com- 
mittee chairmen, county superintend- 
ents and others in local Divisional 
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meetings. These meetings were called 
for the purposes of discussing local di- 
visional problems; teacher and county 
councils; study units; delegate organ- 
ization; public relations organization 
and procedure; the program of reso- 
lutions, finance, and legislation; spring 
primary activities; all-inclusive mem- 
berships (local, I.E.A. and N.E.A.); 
enrollment procedure; and a great 
number of related problems. 


Pooling Experiences 


It has been interesting to observe 
that Divisional problems are generally 
common to all Divisions, that difficul- 
ties are often due to misunderstand- 
ings, and that all Divisions can bene- 
fit from an exchange of their respective 
experiences. The State Headquarters 
and “yours truly” in particular are 
striving to expedite this exchange by 
meeting locally with Divisional groups, 
and by aiding state-wide committees 
and conferences toward the end that 
the best organization and procedure 
may be used generally in the Divisions 
and in the state association itself. It 
is the weak link of any chain that 
determines the strength of the whole. 


The Budget 


Dave, earlier in the year I told you 
that one of my greatest concerns was 
to have the association perform all of 
the services it should perform and still 
remain within a very limited budget of 
expenditures. I am now very pleased 
and thankful to be in position to in- 
form you that in spite of a strenuous 
year of public relations, legislation and 
reorganization activity, with practically 
all bills paid, we have remained within 
the limitations of our budget. In ad- 
dition, we absorbed and have paid over 
$2,700 in unexpected but necessary 
expenditures! 

It is true that we had to borrow 
some funds temporarily because our 
reserves were exhausted, but we knew 
this would be necessary when we 
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planned the budget. We’re very thank- 
ful that sixteen out of our eighteen Di- 
visions have approved plans for addi- 
tional income. In making our budget 
for next year, however, we applied only 
a fractional part of the expected in- 
crease in income. This was used to 
overcome a current deficit of outgo 
over income of about $6,600, and then 
to increase our necessary operations 
expenditures very slightly, and finally 
to begin anew a reserve fund. Only a 
small amount can be added to the lat- 
ter this next year unless our increase 
in income greatly exceeds the budgeted 
increase. Our officers, committees, and 
staff are to be complimented for re- 
specting the meager budget for the 
passing year without greatly handicap- 
ping the work of the association. 

I’m taking advantage of a temporary 
respite from my travels to “step out” 
tonight with the better half. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Menard County 
Education Council 

Miss Ellen Rourke, Springfield High 
School, was the speaker at a meeting 
of the Menard County Council held on 
November 20. She outlined possible 
fields of service for such organizations 
and cited accomplishments of similar 
groups. Seventy teachers and admin- 
istrators, representing delegations from 
Tallula, Greenview, Petersburg, and 
Athens, attended. The Menard Coun- 
ty Branch of the American Association 
of University Women co-operated with 
the council in sponsoring the meeting. 

The January meeting of the council 
wilt be held at Athens. Mr. W. E. 
Wheeler, Tallula, delegate to the 
I.E.A. annual meeting, will make his 
report at that time. A second feature 
of the program will be a debate based 
upon the materials of Study Unit No. 
IV, published in this issue of the Iuu1- 
NoIs TEACHER. 
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A Look Ahead 


NE of the standards commonly accepted as distinguish- 
ing a profession from other occupational groups is that 
a profession sets up its own standards. Dr. Charles H. 
Judd in the volume Preparation of School Personnel, pub- 
lished as part of the report of the now famous Regents’ 
Inquiry’, goes to England for a precedent to an arrange- 
ment that he recommends which, if generally accepted, 
would implement this standard. 

In this connection he refers to the principle adopted by 
the British Government “of giving public recognition in 
the form of licenses to practice to members of professional 
organizations on the ground that anyone elected to mem- 
bership in a responsible organization and holding continued 
membership in such an organization can safely be licensed 
to render competent public service.” 

Applying this idea in the New York State situation Dr. 
Judd would have the New York State Teachers Association 
given official recognition, thus allowing the association to 
deal directly with official State education agencies. The 
advantages to be expected from such official recognition he 
illustrates with reference to two matters of immediate con- 
cern to every teacher: tenure and salaries. 

He believes that many conflicts resulting from opposing 
points of view regarding tenure could be resolved if the 
State Teachers Association passed judgment, in at least an 
advisory capacity, upon disputed cases. 

A second advantage, he foresees, would be a “more re- 
sponsible attitude on the part of teachers than now exists 
with regard to the problems of their compensation.” Such 
a responsible attitude would result in an adjustment be- 
tween compensation and quality of service. 

An arrangement of this kind calls for great enlighten- 
ment on the part of teachers regarding the problems that 
underlie school administration at the local and State levels. 
It implies an earnest effort to understand the public’s 
point of view and an equally earnest effort to inform the 
public of the needs of the schools and the values of re- 
sponsible professional service. 


Study Units Praised 


‘O long have we looked to New York for examples of 

5 enlightenment in the field of state school administra- 

tion that it is gratifying to find New York looking to 

an Illinois effort as an example of procedure for the organ- 
ized teachers of the State. 

The November issue of New York State Education, offi- 
cial publication of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, contains a rousing editorial on the proposition that 
public information is the only effective check to the on- 
sweep of the movement for reduction in public expendi- 
tures. It is common knowledge that the New York State 


1Charles H. Judd, “Teachers in Service,” Chapter VII, pp. S1 ff; and “Rec- 
ommendations,” Chapter VIII, Pp. 75 ff., Preparation of School Personnel, (New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938). 
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school fund has felt the ax heavily and leaders of the pro- 
fession, fearing further uncritical reductions, sense the 
necessity of countering the thrusts of destructive propa- 
ganda through vigorous effort on the part of all teachers 
to inform themselves, in preparation for informing others. 
In this connection the editorial concludes: 

Therefore, it seems that the Illinois Education Association has 
taken a very advanced step in producing material which teacher 
groups throughout the state can use for study in obtaining a better 
understanding of the school system. In New York State if the 
teachers thoroughly studied the history and background of the 
school organization and were able to present those facts to the 
public, a better understanding would be the result. 


“Enlarging the Area of Our Common 
Concerns” 


EMOCRATIC procedures are variously defined. There 
1} comes to mind the title given this paragraph, “intel- 

ligent compromise,” “the use of reason.” They are all 
based on an effort to understand what is going on in the 
minds of other men and women. Such an effort has been 
directed by members of the staff of the I.E.A. toward a 
more sympathetic and informed working relationship be- 
tween the state headquarters office and the responsible 
personnel in the various Divisions of the association. At 
this time conferences have been held in all Divisions at 
which problems related to the effective functioning of the 
organization have been presented and discussed. Mr. Pear- 
son, Executive Secretary, and Mr. Griffith, the Director of 
Public Relations, who represented state headquarters in 
these conferences, report substantial growth of under- 
standing of problems within the Divisions on their part as 
well as material contributions to the interpretation of state 
association problems. 

Such contacts indeed “enlarge the area of our common 
concerns,” tend to minimize differences, and pave the way 
to intelligent organized effort of a truly democratic charac- 
ter and breadth. 


What to Do? 


OCAL organizations often languish because of lack of 
|, some constructive effort, or at the other extreme, but 

more rarely, the over-enthusiastic may create issues that 
foment a short-lived hubbub about relatively unimportant 
matters. Frequently leaders, under the press of more im- 
mediate duties, grope for a way to objective study of school 
problems that will contribute to more democratic participa- 
tion in school administration, acceptable to teachers and 
administrators alike. 

One subject now crying aloud for study is that of teach- 
er load. Forces principally interested in keeping down pub- 
lic expenditures, have seized upon the declining census fig- 
ures in the elementary school age-groups and have de- 
manded instant and uncritical reduction of school expenses. 
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On the subject of teacher load the Educational Policies 
Commission has said: 

The elementary-school population in the United States is decreas- 
ing. A very real gain would be made if, with this decrease in the 
number of children attending school, the number of teachers were 
maintained at the present level or were increased. There can be 
little hope of highly successful experience for children who work in 
large classes. The practice in the better school systems would sug- 
gest an upper limit of from thirty to thirty-five pupils. 

The Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has provided the framework for local attack upon 
this problem in its recently released November bulletin, 
The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load. The study was car- 
ried on with the participation of 188 local teacher associa- 
tions, and 10,000 questionnaire forms were distributed 
through designated members of these associations. More 
than 3,000 replies were received in time for the detailed 
tabulation. Forty-four factors affecting teacher load were 
weighed in terms of four ratings progressing from “light” 

“extreme.” 

While numerous studies of teacher load have been made 
in recent years, the unique contribution of this study, as 
its title suggests, is the analysis it offers of the teachers’ 
point of view. 

Teachers were asked to answer the question: “What 
next steps do you feel should be taken for better equaliza- 
tion or adjustments of teacher load?” The conclusion, 
based upon the detailed replies, is that local analysis of 
load problems offers the most promising avenue to solution. 

The problem of teaching load cuts across both financial adminis- 
tration and personnel administration. Adequate school funds are 
essential if class size and pupil loads are to be held within reason- 
able limits. The fundamental problem further exists of creating 
and maintaining wholesome personal relationships and of making 
suitable personnel adjustments to the total teaching situation. 
Consequently, the most promising avenue to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of such teaching load problems or to improvement in the dis- 
tribution of teaching assignments would seem to be that of local 
analysis of load problems followed by the formulation of policies 
and standards thru friendly staff discussion in the typical demo- 
cratic way. 


The Quantification of Teaching 


PPLYING what Lewis Mumford calls “the quantifica- 
A tion of life” to teaching and other types of professional 
endeavor, we discover a relationship that is dramatic 
in the possibilities it holds for qualification of teaching for 
social and civic service. Teachers in the United States 
outnumber the combined total of the following professional 
groups: lawyers, physicians, dentists, technical engineers, 
architects, clergy, librarians, and editors and reporters.” 
The possibilities for social contribution by professionals 
of such numerical strength, whose cultural and educational 
level we have reason to expect to be well above the aver- 
age, tend to make less Utopian some of the aims and goals 
set up for education in our American democracy. The 
conditions proximate to a high type of teaching and other 
social service are in many respects closely associated with 
teacher welfare. 

Welfare legislation as it relates to any profession origi- 
nates within the profession and is best advanced by a 
democratic type of organization that enlists the participa- 
tion and active support of every practitioner. The record 


~ fLawyers, 160,605; physicians, 153,803; dentists, 71,055; technical engi- 
neers, 226,249; architects, 22,000; clergy, 148,848; nr 29,613; editors 
and reporters, 51,844; total, 854,017. Teachers, 1,044, 

Although later figures were available for some groups SS ae could not be had 
for all; so those quoted are from the Fifteenth Census (1930). There seems 
to be no reason to suppose that the numerical a of the particular 
groups listed have changed much in the decade just closing. 
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of state teachers associations substantiates this. 

“State teachers associations,” says Dr. Willard S. Ells- 
bree, in his comprehensive new history of the teaching 
profession, “have played a more active part in the im- 
provement of teacher.welfare than any other single agen- 
cy."—E. P. B. 
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OUR GUEST EDITORIAL 


Teacher Organization 


HAVE had a strong conviction since I first became a 
permanent member of the teaching profession that we 
teachers have too many professional organizations; that 
we lack solidarity and coherence. We belong to our local 
clubs and associations, we belong to a State association, 

. and we are members of the N.E.A. or other national 
teachers’ groups (I hope). None of these is a part of an- 
other nor is there any affiliation .(with one exception) 
among these associations. 

My contention is this: there is little, if any, justification 
for the existence of so many teacher organizations in this 
country. On the contrary, however, there should be one 
National Professional Teachers’ Association of which each 
of the several State organizations would be an affiliate and 
each local club or association a chapter. Through this plan 
teaching would be an even greater and more unified pro- 
fession through whose concerted efforts the status of public 
education would be materially advanced and educational 
procedure cou.d be brought to a distinctly higher state of 
cae than has heretofore been possible. 

. I. . . am convinced that a nationally united profes- 
sion, using the brains and ingenuity that are occasionally 
apparent within the teaching ranks, can be a far more po- 
tent factor in the educational program in this democracy 
than any number of small unaffiliated groups with a variety 
of objectives, philosophies and ideals, however sincere and 
well-meaning these groups may be. 

The teaching group is the only one of all the learned pro- 
fessions where such national unity and solidarity are ab- 
sent. The doctors, lawyers, engineers, each have their coun- 
try-wide associations with regional divisions and local chap- 
ters. We teachers should also have ours. 

Am I right or am I wrong?—H.S.W. in the Los Angeles 
School Journal, November 20, 1939. 


SWillard S. Elisbree, The American Teacher (New York: American Book 
Company, 1939), page 515. 
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A Curriculum Laboratory 
in a Grade School System 


By ALTA McINTIRE, Elementary Supervisor, Berwyn 


@ MANY educational materials which 

are of value to teachers accumulate 
in any supervisory or administrative 
office. It is not always easy to make 
these aids available at the time when 
they can be used to advantage by 
teachers. This problem was solved in 
our own school system this year by 
assembling all such materials, along 
with the many new materials that we 
secured for the purpose, in a vacant 
classroom which we have labeled our 
Curriculum Laboratory. 

As soon as it became known that the 
room would be available, many letters 
were written requesting new materials 
of different types. The variety of topics 
dealt with in these materials is great, 
and the materials themselves range 
from some of the latest professional 
books and magazines to pamphlets, 
mimeographed materials, maps, charts, 
and pictures. 

School bulletins and reports were se- 
cured from the United States Office of 
Education, many city and state depart- 
ments of education, county superin- 
tendents of schools, universities, col- 
leges, and libraries. Excellent materials 
were also secured from industrial firms, 
transportation and communication sys- 
tems, chambers of commerce, insurance 
companies, and various departments of 
our state and national governments. 
Many of the addresses to which we 
wrote were secured from the Educators’ 
Index’ and from the Carroll-Miller List 
of Teaching Aids and Educational Ma- 
terials from Commercial Sources.’ 

Our professional books and several 
hundred textbooks of recent date were 
placed in cases along one side of the 
room. The professional books were 
arranged alphabetically by authors, 
and the textbooks were grouped by 
subjects and placed on shelves, which 
were labeled. 

1John Guy Fowlkes. Educators’ Index, Educators’ 
Progress League, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

2Carroll-Miller List of Teaching Aids and Educa- 
tional Materials from Commercial Sources, California 


State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Another wall was lined with steel 
cases which contain open shelves. 
Space was reserved on these shelves for 
the more than twenty periodicals which 
we receive regularly, and appropriate 
labels were placed on the shelves. Other 
shelves were assigned to work books, 
courses of study, school reports and 
bulletins, materials dealing with social 
and economic problems, school cata- 
logs, sample copies, and back numbers 
of magazines, which were contributed 
by people in the system. 

Filing boxes arranged along the 
third wall contain folders in which have 
been placed all mimeographed materi- 
als and booklets. These materials are 
filed alphabetically by subjects. 

Teaching aids of other types were 
placed in large built-in drawers. One 
drawer contains catalogs of all kinds 
of books and supplies. Another is filled 
with sample copies of tests, and a third 
is reserved for samples of materials 
which children should learn to read— 
such things as city directories, tele- 
phone books, railroad time tables, bus 
schedules, maps, and graphs. 

All available wall space is covered 
with building board and is used for 
mounting purposes. These bulletin 
boards are kept filled with announce- 
ments, bibliographies, cartoons, and 
other materials that are of interest. 

Pictures have been mounted, assem- 
bled in sets, and filed in a case which 
was specially made for them. The pic- 
tures may be withdrawn by teachers to 
use in their classrooms. 

Exhibits of suggestive materials are 
prepared from time to time to call at- 
tention to some of the helps that are 
available. One of the first exhibits was 
related to the problems of visual in- 
struction and consisted of books, pic- 
tures, courses of study, catalogs, mag- 
azines, and bulletins. Another exhibit 
was related to clothing and clothing 
materials. This was prepared at the 
time a number of teachers were each 
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teaching a unit relating to clothing. 

Tables and desks have been placed 
in the room for the convenience of the 
teachers who work there. One of the 
desks is reserved for the person who is 
in charge. The teachers take turns in 
accepting the responsibility of helping 
others to find materials and in charg- 
ing the materials that are withdrawn. 
Small filing boxes placed on top of the 
desk contain our card catalog and 
other records. Working materials such 
as paper and pencils are kept in con- 
venient places. 

A group of teachers, one from each 
school, served as a committee to assist 
in classifying materials and in arrang- 
ing the room. Other teachers who vol- 
unteered also helped with this work. 
The committee has continued to func- 
tion and each member keeps the teach- 
ers in her building informed in regard 
to the new materials that are received 
from time to time. 

The laboratory was opened with an 
informal tea, which was attended by 
everyone in the system. Committee 
members acted as hostesses and ex- 
plained to others what might be found 
in the room and where the various 
types of materials were located. Many 
teachers have since taken advantage of 
the opportunities for study and refer- 
ence which the room offers. 





Schools for Democracy 
Published by P-T Congress 


Schools for Democracy is a publica- 
tion just issued by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It 
should be exceedingly helpful in ac- 
quainting the lay public with modern 
American education. This 239-page, 
attractively illustrated, cloth-bound 
book is available from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, at twenty-five cents a copy. 

Schools for Democracy was compiled 
by Charl Ormond Williams with the 
assistance of Frank W. Hubbard, both 
of the headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Miss 
Williams is chairman of School Edu- 
cation of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This book is 
an illustration of the high type of prod- 
uct that can be made available through 
such a co-operative venture. In addi- 
tion to a foreword by Charles A. Beard, 
the book contains fifteen chapters giv- 
ing a broad view of modern education, 
each written by an authority in the 
field covered by the chapter. 
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Joint M eeting 


op 


City Superintendents and 
School Boards of State 


0. Thursday evening, November 9, 
members of the Illinois City Superin- 
tendents Association joined with rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards in celebrating the 
silver anniversary of the latter organ- 
ization at a banquet in the ballroom of 
the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 
President Ira E. Garman, of the school 
board association, presided. Dr. Ern- 
est O. Melby, dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation, Northwestern University, was 
the speaker of the evening. 

Throughout the day preceding, the 
superintendents had heard an address 
on “The Ethics of Educational Leader- 
ship” by Dr. Frank A. Jensen, super- 
intendent LaSalle-Peru Secondary 
Schools, and another on “Educational 
and Professional Standards for Super- 
intendents of Schools” by Superintend- 
ent Ray E. Cheney of River Forest. 
A forum discussion of the topic “Ob- 
servations from the Field” was par- 
ticipated in by Mr. J. W. Carrington, 
Normal University, as a representative 
of the state teachers colleges; County 
Superintendent Russell Stephens, Par- 
is; City Superintendent R. V. Lindsay, 
Galesburg; and High-school Principal 
A. Edson Smith, Anna. 

On Friday morning at the conclud- 
ing session the superintendents elected 
the following officers for the year 1940: 
president, W. J. Hamilton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Oak Park; vice-presi- 


‘ dent, C. S. Chappelear, superintendent 


of schools, Macomb; secretary, W. L. 
Gard, superintendent of schools, 
Beardstown; treasurer, T. H. Cobb, 
superintendent of schools, Urbana. 

At the same session school legisla- 
tion was discussed by I.E.A. Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson and Legis- 
lative Chairman B. F. Shafer, Free- 
port. 

Dr. C. A. DeYoung, Professor of 
Educational Administration, Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal, re- 
ported developments pertaining to the 
effort to promote interest in giving the 
status of city superintendents legal 
definition. The committee headed by 
Dr. DeYoung proposed an amendment 
to Paragraph 6 of Section 127 of the 
School Law so that the paragraph, re- 
lating to the powers of school boards, 
would read as follows: 

To employ a competent superintendent 
who shall be the chief executive officer of the 
board of education. The superintendent shall 
assist in keeping the records and accounts of 
the board of education, and shall aid in the 
making of such reports as are required by 
law of the board. It shall be the further 
duty of the superintendent to make recom- 
mendations to the board of education con- 
cerning: the budget, building plans, the lo- 
cation of sites, the selection of teachers and 
other employees, and the selection of text- 
books, instructional materials and courses of 
study. 

Dr. Robert Browne, University of 
Illinois, discussed “The Co-ordination 
of Educational Organizations in Illi- 
nois.” 

During the two-day session the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards re- 
elected Ira E. Garman, president. Also 
continuing are Harold W. Norman, 
Bannockburn, vice-president; H. H. 
Coe, Springfield, treasurer. Dr. S. M. 
Blunk of Virden was elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee; continuing mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
Gilford H. Hill, Lombard, and R. M. 
Luedde, Gibson City. 

The resolutions committee report as 
approved, called for the creation of 
a continuing body to study problems 
affecting public schools and to make 
recommendations for their solution. 
This body was instructed particu- 
larly to take up the problems of non- 
high school districts and report to the 
association’s legislative committee. 

On the subject of teacher tenure, the 
resolution adopted reads as follows: 
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WuHenreas, in some instances teachers and 
public school administrators have been dis- 
charged because of their religious or political 
beliefs or to make room for relatives or 
friends of school board members and _poli- 
ticians; and 

Wuereas, such instances have been great- 
ly magnified and have been given unfa- 
vorable publicity, with the result that teach- 
ers and public school administrators have 
been made to feel that they were insecure 
in their positions, and unsound tenure laws 
have been advocated which would hamper 
school boards in the discharge of their duties, 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee 
cause a bill to be drafted and submitted to 
the next annual meeting of this Association to 
protect teachers and public school adminis- 
trators from wrongful discharge from their 
positions, but which will not prevent school 
boards from making such changes in person- 
nel, as in their honest judgment, are neces- 
sary to give to the children in their care the 
best education that their district can provide. 


In his report the association’s newly 
appointed research director and field 
secretary, Glen K. Kelley, discussed 
the undesirable conditions arising out 
of the dual system—the independent 
high-school district overlying a number 
of smaller elementary school districts. 

The report of the director of re- 
search gave background to the report 
of the organization’s legislative com- 
mittee, which took the form of an 
outline of a proposed community 
school district bill. 

The formation of such a district 
would originate by petition of voters 
and be approved by election. A board 
of five members would be elected from 
such district-at-large and would be 
empowered to operate grades one 
through twelve. Such boards would 
hold title to and manage school prop- 
erty. District taxes would be limited to 
a $2.00 general purpose levy and the 
five percent bonding limit would apply 
jointly to indebtedness for buildings 
and refunding of bonded indebtedness 
of superceded districts. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Illinois Association of Women’s 
Leagues 

Representatives of seven Illinois colleges 
and universities met at Macomb on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11 for the second annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of Women’s 
Leagues. The purpose of this organization is 
to stimulate interest in Women’s Leagues in 
colleges and also to provide opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and discussion of mutual 
campus problems. 

Friday’s program consisted of registration, 
payment of fees, and a tour of the Western 
Illinois Teachers College campus in the morn- 
ing, sectional meetings in the afternoon, and 
a formal banquet in the evening. The sec- 
tional meetings on “Freshman Orientation,” 
“Programs for Mass Meetings,” “Social and 
Recreational Activities,’ and “Contributions 
of Women’s Clubs on the Campus,” were led 
by outstanding student delegates. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, the guest speaker at 
the banquet, is on the national Y. W. C. A. 
board and is well known for her work with 
young people. She recently participated in a 
Rockefeller research project, spending three 
years in India, China, and Japan, studying 
the women of those countries. 

Saturday’s session consisted of reports, 
summaries, and business, closing with a one 
o’clock luncheon. Schools represented were 


Augustana College, Rock Island; Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington; _IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal; 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston; Illinois College, Jacksonville; 
Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Next year’s conference will be held at IIli- 
nois State Normal University. 


National Association of School 
Secretaries 


The National Association of School Secre- 
taries is developing its service program for 
the year around the theme “The Secretary in 
a Public Relations Role.” This is contribu- 
tory to the long-range program to develop 
for the school secretary professional status 
resting upon specialized training and experi- 
ence. Miss Louise Henderson, president of 
the association, which numbers 1600 mem- 
bers, invites all secretaries to attend the meet- 
ing of the organization in St. Louis, February 
24-25, at the time of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 


Civil Aeronautics Course 


Plans have been recently completed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority for the estab- 
lishment of an air course open to students at 
S. I. N. U., Carbondale. 

The ground training course will consist of 
seventy-two class hours of theory and dem- 
onstration, which will occupy the entire win- 
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ter term. This course, which is to be taught 
by Dr. O. B. Young of the physics depart- 
ment, will include the history of aviation, 
civil air regulations, navigation, meteorology, 
parachutes, aircraft and theory of flight, en- 
gines, instruments, and radio. 

During the spring term, students will take 
their flying instruction at Marion airport 
under the direction of Captain Fred Valen- 
tine. The planes will either be furnished or 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Each student will be given approximately 
thirty-five hours of actual flying time or 
about twenty hours of solo work. 

All those who successfully pass the course 
will be eligible for private pilot’s licenses. 
Equipment will permit the instruction of 
from twenty to thirty students. 

The cost of the course will be $40 per stu- 
dent, in addition to regular college tuition. 
Equivalent training ordinarily would cost 
approximately $500. 

The demonstration plane, a Curtiss attack 
bomber, has already arrived. Plans for a 
hangar are under way, and all equipment 
will be in readiness for the beginning of in- 
struction by the opening of the winter term. 


Adult Education Conference in 
Chicago 

“Today’s Challenges to Adult Education” 
was the theme of the third annual regional 
conference sponsored by the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago in co-operation with the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
December 1 and 2. 

The two-day sessions at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club brought the representatives 
of agencies from five midwest states to grips 
with the problems of war propaganda, the 
need for mass education, youth adjustment 
and safeguarding and extending democracy. 


Collegiate Registrars Elect 

Officers of the Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars who were elected at the 
annual convention held at North Central 
College, Naperville, in late October, included: 
Miss Agnes Kaufman, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, president; E. C. Seyler, ‘University of 
Illinois, Urbana, vice-president; and Miss 
Blanche Thomas, registrar, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, secre- 
tary. 

The association voted to hold the 1940 
convention at Augustana College, Rock 
Island. 


Bronze Plaque of Colonel Parker 
Dedicated at Memorial Program 


A memorial program and the dedication of 
a bronze plaque of Colonel Francis Way- 
land Parker on November 13 at the Chicago 
Teachers College marked not only the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
teacher training in the United States and the 
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seventieth anniversary of the opening of the 
Chicago Normal School, but also the Chi- 
cago Teachers College contribution to Edu- 
cation Week. John A. Bartky, president of 
the Chicago Teachers College, gave a brief 
biographical sketch of Colonel Parker. The 
dedicatory address was given by Dr. Carle- 
ton Washburne, superintendent of schools in 
Winnetka, Illinois, and a former pupil of 
Colonel Parker. Miss Mabel Parker of the 
Hyde Park High School, a relative of Colo- 
nel Parker, unveiled the plaque. The guests 
of honor included many who worked under 
Colonel Parker as teachers, students, or 
pupils in the practice school. The staff of 
the Chicago Schools Journal assisted the 
faculty memorial committee in making the 
arrangements for the program. 


S. LN. U. Faculty Member Honored 


Dr. Louis W. Gellermann, a member of 
the education department at Southern TIIli- 
nois State Normal University, has recently 
been’ appointed to the committee on public 
exhibits and relations, a division of the Soci- 
ety for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. Serving on the committee with Dr. 
Gellermann are Dr. George W. Hartman of 
Columbia University and Dr. Ernest R. Hil- 
gard of Stanford University. 


Speaker at Administrative 
Roundup 

President John G. Flowers of State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pa., was the guest 
speaker at luncheon when Illinois State Nor- 
mal University was host to school adminis- 
trators attending the Seventh Annual Round- 
up. “Student Teaching” was the theme dis- 
cussed by education officials and the univer- 
sity staff during sectional and general meet- 
ings. 
Eastern Division LE.A. Fixes 1940 
Meeting Date 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association 
will be held at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College in Charleston on October 4, 1940, 
according to a decision reached early in 
November by the executive board. H. P. 
Erwin, of the Sullivan Township High 
School faculty, is president of the Eastern 
Division, and Dr. F. A. Beu, dean of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, is 
secretary. 


Western's January Broadcasts 
Through co-operation with Station WTAD, 
at Quincy, Western Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege is producing a series of radio programs 
to be used in the classroom. The series, 
known as the “Western School of the Air,” 
is heard each Wednesday at 1:20 p.m. 
During January, a history and political 
science series will be given. On January 3 
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Mr. W. L. Schuppert, head of the depart- 
ment, will speak on “Dynamic Citizenship” ; 
on January 10 Mr. H. C. Seal will speak on 
“Safeguarding American Liberty”; on Janu- 
ary 24 Dr. Marcy G. Bodine will speak on 
the subject “Working and Earning in Amer- 
ica”; and on January 31 Mr. Walter A. Mc- 
Allister will speak on the subject “Stimula- 
tion of Interest in History.” 


Alumnus to Be Commencement 
Speaker at S. LN. U. 


The senior class at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University has selected John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and an alumnus of the 
class of 1905, to give the class commence- 
ment address next June. Mr. Stevenson re- 
ceived his master’s degree at the University 
of Wisconsin and his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Illinois. 
He has been a member of both the Univer- 
sity of Illinois faculty and the University of 
Wisconsin faculty and was Director of the 
Carnegie Institute’s School of Life Insurance 
in Pittsburgh at one time. 


International Debate 


“Resolved: That the American Foreign 
Policy should be one of complete isolation,” 
was the subject discussed when George J. 
Bean of Liverpool and Victor Hugh Parkin- 
son of Australia, representing the National 
Union of Students of England and Wales, 
met Max Chiddix and George Brinegar, Illi- 
nois State Normal University seniors, in an 
international, non-decision debate Tuesday 
evening, November 21. This is the eighth 
year that the university speech department 
has sponsored such a practical lesson in so- 
cial science and speech for university stu- 
dents. The two Englishmen took the nega- 
tive side of the question. 


Heads Vocal Association 


Dr. Irving Wolfe, head of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College music depart- 
ment, has been elected chairman for the sec- 
ond consecutive year of the Central Illinois 
Vocal Association, which manages the vocal 
music contests in the central third of Illinois, 
according to the results of a poll conducted 
in November. 


Illinois College Press Association 


More than 100 delegates and members of 
the Illinois College Press Association met on 
the Illinois State Normal University campus 
Saturday, November 18. Prof. Floyd T. 
Goodier, Normal University director of in- 
tegration, was the guest speaker. Round- 
tables and discussion groups were led by 
Professors C. E. Flynn and R. R. Barlow of 
the University of Illinois. 


Illinois Man to Purdue Faculty 

Dr. J. Roy Leevy, superintendent of 
schools at Westfield, Illinois, has been elected 
instructor of education and sociology in the 
department of education and applied psy- 
chology at Purdue University. Mr. Leevy 
received the B. Ed. degree from Southern 
Illinois Normal University in 1926, and has 
since received a B. S. and an M. A. in educa- 
tion and an A. M. in social studies from the 
University of Illinois. He obtained the Ph.D. 
from Indiana University. Mr. Leevy has been 
engaged in administrative work in Illinois for 
eleven years, five years at Westfield, and six 
years at Equality. 








Milner Library, LS.N.U., Normal, Ilinois 


The illustration above is made from the architect’s drawing of the new $556,000 library 
building now under construction on the Normal campus. The library building’s name honors 
“Aunt Angie” Milner, the university’s first librarian, who served the school from 1890 until 
1928, the year of her death. Plans call for dedication during commencement week, 1940. 


Historical Society Organized 


The Southern Regional Historical Society 
was organized at a meeting on Thursday 
evening, November 16, at Southern Illinois 
Normal University. 

Mr. E. G. Lentz, dean of men at the uni- 
versity, explained the purposes of the soci- 
ety, and Mr. Paul M. Angle, secretary of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, gave some 
practical advice on the formation of a re- 
gional organization. 

The group hopes to be able to promote 
work in the field of regional history. 


Southwestern School Masters Club 


The eighth meeting of the Southwestern 
School Masters Club will be held at Green- 
ville, the last Saturday of January, the twen- 
ty-seventh, with Superintendent R. M. Strain 
and high-school Principal Ira King as hosts. 

The program committee, Mr. King, Mr. 
Russell Johnson of Granite City, and Mr. 
Glenn DeAtley of Wood River—with ex- 
officio members, President D. R. Blodgett of 
Edwardsville and Secretary-Treasurer Ver- 
non G. Mays of Waltonville—are planning 
a program of practical value to all members. 

Men who have supervisory responsibilities 
in the public schools of the Southwestern 
Division of the I.E.A., and in adjacent coun- 
ties are eligible for membership, and partici- 
pation in the discussions at the two meetings 
held each year: in September and in Janu- 
ary. Annual dues are twenty-five cents. 
Eligible men of the area are urged to attend 
and become members. 


I. S. N. U. President Speaks on 
Rural Education 


President R. W. Fairchild of Illinois State 
Normal University spoke before the First 
and Second District Township Trustees’ As- 
sociation of Indiana when the group met at 
Purdue University November 9. “The 
Trends in Rural Education,” was the topic 
discussed by the president, who also con- 
ducted a question box on education. 


Normal University on the Air 

The broadcasting of radio programs from 
the Tower Studio, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, is increasing. When the Blooming- 
ton-Normal station, WJBC, was allotted full- 
time privileges last month, more programs 
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were scheduled by the university. 

These now include early morning broad- 
casts by the agriculture department, mid- 
morning programs by the home economics 
department, class discussions in the after- 
noon, the regular varied programs at five 
o’clock, and evening story hours and histori- 
cal skits. 


Teacher Placement Report 


An increase of 8 percent in the number of 
degree graduates placed in teaching positions 
by Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston over the number placed in teach- 
ing positions last year is shown in the annual 
report, by Dr. Harry L. Metter, director of 
teacher training and placement. Last year 65 
percent of the degree graduates were placed 
in teaching positions, as compared with 73 
percent this year. Ninety-six percent of the 
diploma graduates were placed in teaching 
positions both last year and this year. 

Dr. Metter called attention in his annual re- 
port to the unusually large number of subject 
combinations which Illinois schools require. 

There are 574 public four-year high schools 
in the state of Illinois with twenty or fewer 
teachers on the faculty. There are 4,677 
teachers offering instruction in these schools. 
These teachers are teaching approximately 
1,952 different combinations of subjects. 


Speakers Bureau at Western 


Western Illinois Teachers College has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Speakers Bu- 
reau to provide lectures for high schools, 
civic clubs, and other organizations. Mem- 
bers of the faculty may be secured as speak- 
ers for different occasions by addressing the 
Speakers Bureau at Western. 


Remedial Reading Classes Con- 
ducted at S. L N. U. 

Surveys have been made of the reading 
ability of all freshmen enrolled at Southern 
Illinois Normal University by means of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test. All freshmen who 
fall below the standard are being given cor- 
rective work in reading. 


Rural School Supervision Project 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
and McDonough County, in which Macomb 
is located, plan to co-operate closely in a 
rural school supervision project, which it is 
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hoped will be extended over five years. Mr. 
Dwight Bailey, head of Western’s department 
of rural education, and Mr. Samuel Bishop, 
McDonough County superintendent, have 
worked out the details of the program. The 
plan recently was presented to the Commit- 
tee on Rural Education, in Chicago, and 
later to the State Rural Education Commit- 
tee. If undertaken, the program will be 
financed by the Farm Foundation. 


More Commerce Majors 


Commerce majors, who topped the record 
with 129 last year, again lead the list of stu- 
dents enrolled in departments with a total of 
174 registered at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College in Charleston. Dr. James M. 
Thompson is head of the department. 


Southern Illinois Conference on 
Social Welfare 


A regional meeting of the Illinois Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare was held on the 
Southern Illinois Normal University campus 
on November 7. This conference, which was 
a followup of the state conference held re- 
cently in Chicago, was concerned chiefly with 
the discussion of problems peculiar to South- 
ern Illinois. 


Principals and Supervisors Banquet 


The Principals and Supervisors Club of 
Proviso Township held its Fourth Annual 
Banquet and Get-Together, Thursday, No- 
vember 2, 1939, in the Proviso Township 
High School at Maywood, Illinois. Members 
and guests to the number of 475 turned out 
for this gala event. 

Each year the club secures a national fig- 
ure in education as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Dean Melby of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Dr. William Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Guy Foulkes of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have addressed the 
gathering on previous occasions. The boards 
of education of Proviso Township have very 
generously defrayed the expense of the speak- 
er for this event each year, and this has been 
a very great factor in the success of the an- 
nual banquet. Each year the Principals and 
Supervisors Club sponsors the event in con- 
nection with American Education Week. 

Due to the tense situation abroad the pro- 
gram committee secured a speaker who was 
qualified to analyze the international situa- 
tion in respect to the interests of the United 
States. Clifton Utley, director of the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations, addressed 
the group on the subject, “American Inter- 
ests and the European War.” 

Mr. Orrin L. Thorson, principal of the 
Grant-White School, Forest Park, Illinois, 
president of the Principals and Supervisors 
Club, was chairman of the program. Mr. 
Ira Garman, president of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards, was a guest of the 
club. Mr. Garman introduced Mr. Glenn K. 
Kelly, newly appointed director of research 
and field secretary of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. Mr. Dan L. McTaggart, 
president-elect of the Lake Shore Division 
of the Illinois Education Association, was 
also a guest. Mr. Eugene LaRowe, superin- 
tendent of schools District 89, Maywood, 
charter member of the club greeted the guests. 

The annual banquet does a great deal to 
unite teachers, board members, laymen, and 
school administrators in the common cause 
of education. 
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Illinois Elementary School 
. . ) . . 
Principals’ Association 
@ DURING the summer of 1939 a 
number of men whose primary inter- 
est is the field of elementary education, 
and who were at the time students at 
the University of Illinois Summer Ses- 
sion, met informally to consider what 
means might be adopted to further the 


cause of the elementary schools of the 
state of Illinois. 


Preliminary Discussion 

Various points of view were devel- 
oped during the discussion and certain 
definite ideas were clarified. Among 
these were the following: 

1. Any movement for the betterment of 
the elementary schools should be closely allied 
with the Illinois Education Association. This 
organization has for many years enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for its untiring efforts 
to further the cause of all phases of educa- 
tion in the State. 

2. Although the new organization ought to 
have the support of all who are interested in 
elementary education, the elementary school 
principals constitute a group that can furnish 
initiative and energetic effort to advance the 
cause of their level of the educational system. 
An elementary school principals’ organiza- 
tion seemed therefore to be the logical first 
step toward the desired goal. 


Later Developments 

In September the same group that 
met during the Summer Session gath- 
ered in Springfield to discuss the proj- 
ect with the officials of the I.E.A. 
At this meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and 
to present it at an organization meet- 
ing to be held on November 3 at 
Champaign. 

Wide publicity was given to the 
November meeting. It was held accord- 
ing to schedule, the constitution was 
discussed at length, and finally was 
adopted section by section. The con- 
stitution is appended to this report. 
The officers elected are as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Ottis K. McMahon, 
Carterville; vice-president, L. V. Spriggs, 
Villa Grove; secretary, Don D. Shute, East 
Peoria; treasurer, James W. Seibert, Taylor- 
ville. 

Executive Committee.—Alice McGinty, 
Champaign; A. W. Boley, Kewanee; Everett 
L. Clinard, Oblong. 

The Future 


Many of those present at the: organ- 
ization meeting joined the new associa- 
tion at once. Any readers of this re- 
port who wish to join may do so by 
sending the dues of one dollar to the 
treasurer, Mr. James W. Seibert, Tay- 
lorville, Illinois. 


On December 3 a meeting was held 
at I.E.A. headquarters in Springfield 
to draw a petition for affiliation with 
the I.E.A. and to consider a program 
for the organization. Some suggested 
features of this program to be sub- 
mitted to the membership follow: 

1. A series of regional conferences on ele- 
mentary education to be held in various parts 
of the State 

2. A clear statement of the needs of our 
elementary schools so that workers in them 
throughout the State may present a united 
front in their efforts in their behalf 

3. Active co-operation with the I.E.A. in 
all of its endeavors to promote legislation 
favorable to the elementary schools 


CONSTITUTION 
Illinois Elementary School 
Principals’ Association 
Article I—Name 

This organization shall be known as the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation. 

Article II—Purpose 

The purpose of this association shall be to 
promote the welfare and improve the status 
of elementary school education in the state 
of Illinois. 

Article I1I—Membership 

Any person actively interested in elemen- 
tary education shall be eligible for member- 
ship. The membership therefore may include 
principals, superintendents, teachers, or any 
others who desire to further the cause of ele- 
mentary education. A person becomes a 
member by paying his dues. 

Article IV—Officers 

Section 1—The officers shall consist of a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and an executive committee con- 
sisting of three members. Not more than two 
of the officers shall be elected from any one 
Division of the Illinois Education Association. 

These seven officers shall constitute a board 
of directors, who are authorized to conduct 
any business of the association, not otherwise 
provided for, that may arise between meet- 
ings. 

Section 2. Duties——The president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers and such 
other duties as may be assigned to them. 

Section 3. Election of Officers—The elec- 
tion of officers shall take place at the time of 
the annual meeting. 

The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer shall be elected annually for a 
term of one year. 

One member of the executive committee 
shall be elected- each year to serve for a term 
of three years. 

The board of directors shall appoint such 
committees as are necessary to further the 
interests of the association. 


Article V—Amendments 

Amendments to this constitution may be 
made at any annual meeting of the associa- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present; provided that such amendment has 
been proposed at the general session at least 
one day before the vote is taken. An amend- 
ment becomes effective after it has been 
passed by the members present at the annual 
meeting. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
“A 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


a. by Ruth Evelyn Henderson 
which appeared in Contemporary Verse 
in November, 1923, is entitled, “A Les- 
son in Poetry.” In speaking of one of 
the pupils of a rural school, the poet 
uses the following line, “The poor beau- 
ty of her life was school and dreams.” 

This sentence has haunted me for 
sixteen years. I have wondered hun- 
dreds of times in visiting schools 
whether the teachers realize that they 
have a responsibility which may be 
even more important than that of 
equipping their students with facility 
in the three R’s. This is the responsi- 
bility of making their classrooms places 
in which their pupils find beauty. To 
our teachers come children—some from 
dirty, discordant homes, some from 
poverty stricken households where the 
struggle to provide the bare necessities 
of life leaves no surplus for things of 
beauty. It is the duty—even more the 
glorious privilege—of the teacher to 
bring into the lives of such children the 
tranquility and joy which comes to all 
normal people through contact with 
beautiful things and growth in the ap- 
preciation and the creation of them. 
The treasures of the ages in painting, in 
sculpture, in verse, in fine prose, are 
ready to be summoned by the teacher 
for use in the classroom; and contact 
with them may be used to arouse and 
guide in every child the divine spark of 
creativity which exists within him. 

In a letter last spring, Mr. Don Shute 
of East Peoria says, “My board has not 
yet bought many pictures for the 
school, but we get all the free ones we 
can, and buy a few lithographs at a 
dollar each, which serve almost as well 
as originals. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road will send beautiful lithographed 
pictures of the western part of the 
United States free to schools. 

“In art teaching, emphasis is placed, 
not so much on accurate drawing as on 
the skillful use of color in blending. 
Since my pupils’ poor home environ- 
ment tends to submerge their natural 
desires for beauty and cleanliness, I 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





have concluded that what they need is 
not so much drawing as training in 
color harmony for clothes and home 
decoration. The teaching of cleanliness 
through the medium of pictures, draw- 
ing, and the study of color harmonies, 
has been more effective in my school 
than has the use of textbooks in the 
subject. We do not go intensively into 
the study of pictures because of the im- 
maturity of the students but we do at- 
tempt to help them to see the beauty of 
the subjects and the skill of the artist in 
using his colors.” 

Miss Thelma Phipps, a rural school 
teacher of Douglas County, writes of 
her enthusiasm for the teaching of art: 


ART IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


@ ART is probably the subject most 

shunned in the rural schools of IIli- 
nois. Why? Teachers seem to feel in- 
capable of teaching it. Many of them 
say that children do not like art or at 
any rate that they give the teachers the 


impression of not liking it. However, 
all children like to do things with their 
hands, and to be able to see what they 
have done. They like best the oppor- 
tunity of working out their own ideas. 
Let us give our children and ourselves 
a chance this coming year. Let children 
express themselves freely and we shall 
see what is in their minds. 

One doesn’t have to be able to draw 
beautiful pictures to be able to teach 
art. And we must not be disturbed if 
children’s first pictures seem crude or 
have no meaning at all for us. We must 
let the child explain what he has tried 
to show and encourage him to do better. 

A central Illinois school, quite small, 
has done some very interesting work in 
art because the teacher who came into 
the community was enthusiastic about 
art education. Different mediums were 
used—pencil, water colors, and chalk, 
with large pieces of paper to work on. 
Of course the first year’s work was 
crude, but the children made definite 


An Exhibit of Work of Pupils in Miss Phipps’ School 
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progress. They learned to use their own 
ideas instead of tracing pictures. Art 
became a subject to be liked, not hated. 

This past year another teacher who 
felt the need of creative work came into 
school. During this year the children 
learned color harmonies and how to use 
them. Woodwork was started, as well 
as the use of crayon, tempera, ink, and 
chalk. The pupils have learned that the 
tearing of a piece of paper can be done 
artistically and that small dots of col- 
ored paper can be put together to make 
pretty pictures. The result of such 
training is that the children look for art 
in everyday life, and come to school in 
a much better mood, knowing that a 
smile is more in harmony with the 
world than a pout. They see the beau- 
ty of life miuch more clearly than they 
did three years ago. 

Art can be correlated with such sub- 
jects as geography, literature, language, 
reading, and music. Many times music 
through its rhythm and tone quality in- 
spires very good design. 

Is it so hard to teach art? Not at 
all; it is in reality one of the easiest 
subjects to teach if one lets the chil- 
dren express themselves, their own 
ideas. Any child is capable of creative 
work, and no matter how his efforts 
may look to you at first, you can find 
something in them that is encouraging. 
Then the child will strive to do better. 

To show what children can do the 
pictures presented on page 119 are the 
work of boys from eight to twelve years 
of age who have been trying this meth- 
od for the past three years in the same 
small school which has been described. 





Inter-American Relations 

The policy and program of the 
United States Government in interna- 
tional cultural relations, the historical 
basis of inter-American cultural rela- 
tions, and the present contribution of 
educational agencies in the United 
States to inter-American cultural rela- 
tions were subjects considered by the 
Conference on Inter-American Rela- 
tions in the Field of Education, con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 9 and 10 at the call of Secretary 
of State Hull. The meetings were at- 
tended by some 400 leading educators. 

Events of general interest scheduled 
for 1939-’40 were presented and the 
objectives and values of exchanges of 
scholarships, fellowships, and profes- 
sorships, together with ways and means 
of stimulating and financing such ex- 
changes were discussed. 
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MISS MARY ITALIN — Teacher of Three benerations 


@ WHEN the town of Washington, in 

Tazewell County, celebrated its centen- 
nial some years ago, one day was set aside 
as “Miss Mary’s Day.” It so happened that 
the civic celebration coincided with the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the beginning of Miss 
Mary Italin’s teaching career in the town, and 
so the occasion was set aside to honor her. 
An urn to hold flowers in the public square 
was dedicated that day, so that the memory 
of her service to the community might be 
fittingly perpetuated. 


Last January, Miss Mary died at the age 
of 78, and the entire community mourned. 
Some months later memorial services were 
held in the school. A feature of this service 
was the unveiling of a portrait of the greatly 
beloved teacher. 


So often it is charged that the teacher 
remains aloof from the community she serves, 
and on the other hand so often a lifetime 
of worthy teaching service goes unsung, that 
we pause to wonder what manner of person 
“Miss Mary” was. We asked Superintendent 
Paul Crafton of Washington and he re- 
sponded with manuscript of the following 
paragraphs written by Miss Louise Harte, 
teacher of the second grade in the Washington 
Schools. 


* * * 


(les “Miss Mary,” in the beauty of 
a winter sunrise, slipped away to the 
greater glory of a Heavenly dawning, 
borne on wings of prayer from hun- 
dreds of hearts filled with the love that 
she had inspired. 

Miss Mary had retired in 1936 at 
the end of sixty years of splendid ser- 
vice. Serene, beloved, she spent the 
few remaining years enjoying her 
friends, her books, and her garden. 

Miss Mary Italin received her 
schooling in Washington. She was 
given her high-school diploma with the 
first class which graduated from the 
“new” school in May, 1876. The fol- 
lowing September, just after her seven- 
teenth birthday, she was employed by 
the board of education of the Washing- 
ton schools to teach the first grade. For 
sixty years she held this position. 

Richly endowed with love for and 
rare understanding of children, and 
possessed of unusual will for conscien- 
tious effort and hard work, she grew 
and broadened in her teaching. She did 
not attend a more advanced school, 
but continued her education through 
attendance at county institutes of early 
days, and through earnest study of the 
best professional magazines and books. 

This study was supplemented by 
broad and comprehensive reading out- 
side the professional field and affilia- 
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tion with those organizations standing 
for the best in mental, moral, and 
spiritual development. 

All the riches thus gained were trans- 
muted by a skill which amounted to 
sheer genius into educative experience 
for the little ones in her care. These 
children, it is true, gained a firm foun- 
dation in the three R’s of first-grade 
work, but their lives were enriched as 
well by many experiences outside their 
textbooks. They were given a sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with nature’s 
treasures, with many great world char- 
acters, with outstanding creations of 
great artists, and with Christian prin- 
ciples. Only the best was good enough 
for “Miss Mary’s” children, and she 
was tireless in seeking and giving it. 

She was her own severest critic and 
the excellence of her teaching was so 
well recognized that superintendents 
of schools near Washington sent their 
beginning primary teachers to spend 
one or more days with her that they 
might observe and profit by what they 
observed. She gave generously of her 
time, material, and experience to young 
teachers groping in the dimness of in- 
experience and lack of training. 

In several instances, Miss Italin had 
taught three generations of a family, 
and in many two generations have been 
happy to say they started their school 
career with “Miss Mary.” No one of 
all the 1,963 pupils who came under 
her kindly sway, and no one of the 
many teachers whom she helped so 
willingly, but feels life finer because 
“Miss Mary” came their way. 





Statistics of 1939-°40 
School Year 


If you did not file for reference the 
most recent annual press release of the 
U. S. Office of Education on the open- 
ing of the school year, you may be in- 
terested to have at hand the following 
highlights culled from the release: 


TeacHers.—About 1,073,000, of whom 
100,000 are new this year. Average annual 
salaries: in cities, $1,818; in rural areas, $827. 
Proportion of men teachers, 20.6 percent in 
1936, an increase of four percent in six years. 

Pupits.—Total about 31,000,000. Nursery 
schools, 50,000; kindergartens, 650,000; ele- 
mentary, 21,750,000; high, 7,200,000; junior 
colleges, 150,000; colleges and universities, 
1,400,000. 

Costs.—Total, $2,650,000,000. Elementary 
schools and kindergartens, $1,300,000,000; 
high, $800,000,000; colleges and universities, 
$500,000,000. 
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Teachers to Pay Income Tax 


Returns must be filed on income earned in 1939 — Deadline for filing, March 15, 1940 


A. A result of the approval on April 
12, 1939, of the Public Salary Tax 
Act of 1939, teachers this year are re- 
quired to file Federal Income Tax re- 
turns for the first time. The following 
questions and answers were prepared 
by Mr. V. Y. Dallman, collector of 
Internal Revenue, of the Eighth Dis- 
trict, Illinois. By referring at once to 
Question 11 and the accompanying an- 
swer, and in connection with it the 
answers to Questions 3, 4 and 5, the 
teacher will be able to determine 
whether or not he must file a return. 

In the event that he must file, ref- 
erence to paragraphs accompanying 
Questions 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 will indi- 
cate the approximate amount of his 
taxable income, upon which a normal 
tax of 4 percent will be levied. 

In the event that his net income, less 
personal exemption and credit for de- 
pendents, is more than $4,000, he will 
pay a surtax beginning at 4 percent 
on the amount of such income in excess 
of $4,000. For example, on a surtax 
net income of $6,000 the surtax would 
be eighty dollars, or four percent of 
the difference between $4,000 and 
$6,000. 

Teachers living in that part of the 
State north of the southern boundaries 
of Mercer, Henry, Stark, Marshall, 
LaSalle, Grundy and Kankakee coun- 
ties may have their income tax blanks 
mailed to them as soon as the blanks 
are released by writing to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, First District of 
Illinois, Chicago. Those in the sev- 
enty-six counties south of that line are 
in the Eighth District of Illinois, and 
should write the Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Springfield, Illinois. 

The teacher who must file a return 
should consult the answer to Question 
14 for the form needed in his particular 
case. An instruction sheet accompanies 
each form; it will be found adequate to 
answer most questions. However, spe- 
cific questions may be directed to the 
respective Internal Revenue Collectors. 

It should be noted that returns must 
be filed on or before March 15, 1940, 
and that the blanks will be ready 
shortly after December 31, 1939. 
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1. What is the effect of the Public Salary 
Tax Act of 1939? 

The Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 requires 
compensation of all officers and employes of 
states and their political subdivisions to be 
included in gross income for taxable periods 
beginning with January 1, 1939. 

2. What is gross income? 

Gross income includes, in general, compen- 
sation for personal and professional services, 
business income, profits from and dealings in 
property, interest, rent, dividends, and in 
general income derived from any source 
whatsoever unless exempt from tax by law. 

3. What is net income? 

Net income is determined by subtracting 
the allowable deductions from gross income. 

4. What are allowable deductions? 

In general, there are allowed as deductions 
in computing net income ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness, traveling expenses while away from 
home in the pursuit of a trade or business, 
interest paid, taxes paid, contributions to ex- 
clusively religious, charitable, scientific, liter- 
ary or educational institutions, losses sus- 
tained in connection with the trade or busi- 
iness, and in connection with transactions en- 
tered into for profit. 

5. What items are not deductible? 

In general Federal income taxes, Federal 
estate and State inheritance taxes, so-called 
special assessment taxes, personal living or 
family expenses. Premiums paid on life in- 
surance policies are not deductible. The Re- 
tailers’ Occupational Tax in Illinois (Sales 
Tax) is not deductible by the consumer. The 
Illinois Gasoline Tax of three cents per gal- 
lon is deductible by the purchaser. Cost of 
daily transportation of an individual to and 
from his business is a personal expense and 
is not deductible. 

6. What credits against net income are al- 
lowable? 

For the purpose of computation of normal 
tax personal exemption, credit for dependents 
and the earned income credit? are allowable 
deductions. Earned ineome credit is not al- 
lowable in computing surtax. 

7. How is the tax computed? 

The surtax is computed on the balance 
after deducting personal exemption and credit 
for dependents. In general normal tax is com- 
puted upon the balance after deducting these 
two credits and the earned income credit. 

8. What is the personal exemption? 

The personal exemption of $1000 is al- 
lowed in the case of a single person or a 
married person not living with husband or 
wife. A personal exemption of $2500 is al- 


lowed in the case of a head of a family or a 
married person living with husband or wife. 
The personal exemption of $2500 may be 
taken by either the husband or wife or it 
may be divided between them in any way 
they desire where they file separate returns. 
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9. What is the credit for dependents? 

A credit is allowed for each person (other 
than husband or wife) dependent upon and 
receiving his chief support from the tax- 
payer, if the dependent person is under eight- 
een years of age or if eighteen or over is in- 
capable of self-support because mentally or 
physically defective. 

10. If the taxpayer's status changes dur- 
ing the taxable year, does it affect the per- 
sonal exemption and credit for dependents? 

Ves. If the taxpayer’s status in so far as 
it affects the personal exemption and credit 
for dependents changes during the taxable 
year, the personal exemption and credit for 
dependents shall be apportioned in accordance 
with the number of months before and after 
such change. A fractional part of a month 
shall be disregarded unless it amounts to 
more than one-half month, in -which case it 
shall be considered as a month. 

11. Who is required to file a return? 

Every individual who is single or who is 
married but not living with husband or wife, 
if having a net income for the taxable year of 
$1000 or over, or having a gross income for 
the taxable year of $5000 or over, regardless 
of the amount of the net income; every indi- 
vidual who is married and living with hus- 
band or wife, if no joint return is made and 
if such individual has for the taxable year 
a net income of $2500 or over or a gross in- 
come of $5000 or over (regardless of the 
amount of the net income), and the other 
spouse has no gross income, or such individual 
and his spouse each has for the taxable year 
a gross income (regardless of the amount of 
the net income) and the aggregate net in- 
come of the two is $2500 or over, or such in- 
dividual and his spouse has for the taxable 
year a gross income (regardless of the amount 
of the net income) and the aggregate gross 
income is $5000 or over. 

12. What is a joint return? 

A husband and wife, if living together at 
the close of the taxable year, may elect to 
make a joint return, that is, to include in 
a single return made by them jointly the in- 
come and deductions of each, even though one 
has no gross income. In such a case the tax 
shall be computed on the aggregate income 
and all deductions and credits to which either 


1Dues paid by a teacher to professional societies, 
the price of his subscriptions to educational journals, 
connected with his ession, and traveling expenses 
including railroad fares and meals and lodging in- 
curred in attending teachers’ conventions in the 
United States, if the teacher is not reimbursed for 
such expenses, are deductible from the compensation 
received by him as a teacher in determining net in- 
come for Federal income tax purposes. of 
such expenditures should, Md course, be kept to sub- 
stantiate the deductions claimed. 

The cost of libraries ond technical books required 
by and purchased specifically for use in connection 
with the teacher's professional work is considered a 
capital exp the t of which may be 
extinguished 7, “enanal deductions for depreciation. 
The amount of this depreciation should be determined 
by dividing the cost of the books by the estimated 
number of years of useful life such Leche will have 
in their professional wi 


*Ten percent of earned net income up to $300. 
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GREETINGS 


Our sincere greetings and 
good wishes are extended to 
the teachers of Illinois and 
to the Illinois Education 
Association in its Eighty- 
sixth Annual Convention. 
You are cordially invited to 
visit our modern printing 
plant during your stay in 
Springfield, where guides 
will conduct you through 
every department and ex- 
plain the latest processes 
and equipment. 


WILLIAMSON 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 
H. L. Williamson, President 
219 South Fourth St. Springfield, tilinois 
Telephone 2-7744 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Lyman Bryson, Albert Edw. Wiggam, 

* David Seabury, Edward Tomlinson, Dr. 
Frank Bohn, Julien Bryan are in demand 
by Teachers Associations. Complete list 
of speakers on request. 


Exclusive Management 


WM.B.FEAKINS, Inc., 500 Sth Ave., NewYork 
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is entitled shall be taken from such aggregate 
income. The liability with respect to the tax 
shall be joint and several. If one spouse dies 
prior to the last day of the taxable year, the 
surviving spouse may not include the income 
of a deceased spouse for the taxable year in 
his individual return. 

13. When shall the return be filed? 

The return for the calendar year 1939 must 
be filed with the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, Springfield, Illinois,* on or before March 
15, 1940. It should, however, be filed prompt- 
ly upon receipt of the form. 

14. On what form should the return be 
filed? 

Individual returns are filed on either Form 
1040-A or Form 1040. A return should be 
filed on Form 1040-A if the net income is not 
more than $5000 and is derived from salaries, 
wages, dividends, interest and annuities. The 
return should be filed on Form 1040 if the net 
income is more than $5000 or if the net in- 
come is less than $5000 and is derived from 
other sources besides salaries, wages, divi- 
dends, interest and annuities. For example, 
if the taxpayer has a net income of $3000 de- 
rived from salaries, wages, dividends, inter- 
est and annuities or any of these sources, the 
return should be filed on Form 1040-A. If 
the taxpayer has a net income of $3000 de- 
rived from salaries and rental properties, the 
return should be filed on Form 1040 regard- 
less of the amount of the net income. 

15. How will blanks be distributed? 

Income tax return blanks are available at 
the office of the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, Springfield, Illinois, Post Office Build- 
ing, or may be obtained from any branch 
office in the district." Taxpayers may either 
write or call for blank forms. Attention is 
directed, however, to the fact that the forms 
will not be released until after December 31, 
1939. The release date is usually in the first 
or second week in January. Forms will not 
be available until such time. If taxpayers de- 
sire blank forms to be mailed to them, they 
should request the Collector to place their 
names upon the mailing list specifying, if pos- 
sible, the form required. Blanks will be for- 
warded when release of the return forms is 
authorized. 

16. Where can information be obtained 
regarding the preparation of returns? 

It is believed that the instructions attached 
to the return form will amply inform the tax- 
payer upon most questions relating to the 
preparation of returns. However, if tax- 
payers have specific questions to ask con- 
cerning the preparation of income tax re- 
turns, a letter may be addressed to V. Y. 
Dallman, Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Springfield, Ilinois.* 





%In the case of those residing in First District in- 
dicated in the introductory paragraphs (in general the 
twenty-six northern counties of the State), The Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Education for Women 

“When a program of education is 
centered about women, ills of humanity 
will have a remedy. Educate a man, 
and you produce a lawyer, doctor, et al. 
Educate a woman, and you not only 
give the world an intelligent woman, 
but at the same time you have edu- 
cated every son and daughter that 


graces her fireside.” —Kathryn McHale. 


School Boards of Illinois 


(Continued from page 106) 


terms of at least three years to give con- 
tinuity to board action. The personnel of 
the board should not completely change with- 
in one or two years. 

3. Popular election, by the entire district 
rather than by wards, is the best method of 
selection. The election should be separate 
from other elections and the candidates 
should not “run” as representatives of po- 
litical parties. 

4. In most cases boards should act as a 
whole rather than by committees. Matters 
may be referred to special committees which 
automatically pass out of existence as soon 
as the matters referred to them have been 
cared for. If permanent standing committees 
are to be set up, the number should be small, 
probably not more than three. Many boards 
using the committee system make the presi- 
dent of the board and superintendent or 
principal of the school ex-officio members of 
all committees with power to take part in 
deliberations but without power to vote. 

5. Boards of education should have regu- 
lar times and places of meeting. Usually one 
regular meeting a month is sufficient with 
occasional special meetings to deal with un- 
expected problems. 

6. Boards should adopt written rules and 
regulations to govern their actions and to 
prevent misunderstandings. These rules may 
well cover duties of the board, qualifications 
for employees, duties of the various em- 
ployees of the school system including super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, janitors, etc., 
salary schedule for employees, regulations re- 
garding the use of school property by the 
general public, and public relations policies. 

7. It is very difficult to set up definite 
qualifications for board members. There are 
certain traits and certain attitudes which 
board members ought to exhibit. Possibly it 
will be helpful to mention some of these: 

a. An abiding faith in public school edu- 
cation 

b. Ability to work well with others 

c. Willingness to assume responsibility 

d. A sense of discrimination between the 
duties and functions which belong to the 
board and those which should be delegated 
to the superintendent or principal 

Board members should pass upon policies, 
evaluate results, and in general assume the 
legislative duties of the school system. Per- 
haps the board’s greatest single responsibility 
is the selection of a superintendent or prin- 
cipal. After this person has been chosen, the 
executive functions of the system should be 
turned over to him by the board. 

e. Good business ability 

f. A disposition to permit no political, 
religious, or other partisan affiliation to in- 
fluence school policies 

g. Loyal support of its employees as long 
as they are carrying out board policies 

h. A willingness to learn 

i. Ability to withstand criticism 


In general it may be said that men 
and women who have been successful in 
business or in home, who are parents 
or in any event are interested in chil- 
dren, who have some education, who 
are already busy in worth-while activi- 
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ties, and who believe in good schools, 
make the best board members. 


Recognition of Board Members 


There are several ways in which 
more recognition might be given to the 
men and women of Illinois who are 
contributing to the cause of public 
education by serving as school direc- 
tors or school-board members. 


1. More care might well be exercised 
in securing candidates for the position. Mem- 
bers of such organizations as Parent-Teacher 
associations, Women’s Clubs, and _ service 
clubs should assure themselves that candi- 
dates are genuinely interested in good schools 
and are not seeking election for political 
reasons. 

2. The school people themselves, especially 
superintendent and principal, should see that 
members-elect to the board are made to feel 
at home in their new positions and are early 
given information regarding school business. 
In some cities, superintendents provide new 
board members with printed material dealing 
with the schools, explain to them in detail 
school-board procedure, make them familiar 
with school finances and with the personnel 
of the teaching force, and take them to visit 
the different school buildings of the system. 
This practice should be more widely followed. 

3. To mention a topic which has been 
discussed many times, the general public 
should visit school more often, be more 
familiar with the work of the schools, and 
more ready to speak words of appreciation 
to board members, who without pay are giv- 
ing time and thought to school affairs. Too 
many times board members are allowed to 
feel that their work for education is un- 
noticed and unappreciated. 


Illinois Association of 
School Boards 

The last session of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated $15,000 
to the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the money to be used during 
the next biennium for the salary of a 
research director and for publications. 
The director has been appointed and 
is at work. He plans to study school 
problems from the point of view of 
school boards and from the data se- 
cured formulate a program for legis- 
lative action. 


A Final Word 


There is evidence that the position 
of membership on a school board is 
receiving more attention. The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1939 contains a most stimulating 
article by Herbert B. Mulford, past 
president of the board of education of 
Wilmette, Illinois, in regard to the 
appropriation to the Illinois associa- 
tion mentioned above. Mr. Mulford 
writes, “One hardly dares guess at how 
many board members out of more than 
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38,000 present incumbents in Illinois 
treat their jobs as a wholly innocuous 
and casual pastime, rather than as one 
of the most important responsibilities 
that can confront any intelligent citizen 
in the line of service.” 

Anyone who reads carefully the du- 
ties of board members as listed earlier 
in this article cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the wide scope of these 
duties. In the last analysis matters 
of teachers, curriculum, textbooks, 
building, janitor service, supplies—all 
are determined by board action. It is 
hardly too much to say that the hap- 





piness and in large measure the effi- | 


ciency of the 48,000 public school 
teachers of Illinois depend upon the 
employing boards. This is another 
way of saying that school directors and 
board members have in their keeping 
the educational welfare of nearly one 
million boys and girls of Illinois. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Does your community put a high value 
upon membership on a board of school di- 
rectors or board of education? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. Why should busy citizens be willing to 
give time and thought to problems of the 
public schools? 

3. Would it be advisable to pay mem- 
bers of these boards for their services? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Find out who the directors or board 


members are in your district. How long has | 


each one served? What is the record of each 
one in attendance at board meetings? 

2. Secure a copy of the rules and regula- 
tions of the board in your district. Try to 
appreciate the services which your board 
members are performing and then find some 
way of expressing your appreciation. 

3. Find out whether your board of edu- 
cation belongs to the Illinois Association of 
School Boards and sends a representative to 
the annual meetings. If not, why not? 


THINGS TO READ 


1. Botton, T. E., Core, T. R., and Jes- 
sup, J. H., The Beginning Superintendent, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937) 
Chapter V. 

2. Counts, Georce S., The Social Com- 
position of Boards of Education, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

3. Cuppertey, Etwoop P., Public School 
Administration, (Boston: Houghton Miffin 
Company, 1929) Chapters XII and XIII. 

4. Goopter, FLoyp T. and Miter, Wr- 
LIAM A., Administration of Village Schools, 
(St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 
1938) Chapter II. 

5. MeENDENBALL, Epcar N., The City 
School Board Member and His Task, (Pitts- 
burg, Kansas: College Book Store, 1929). 

6. Natrona Epucation Association. The 
School Board Member, Research Bulletin, 
Volume XI, No. 1, January, 1933. 
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THIS PROJECT PROMOTES 
BETTER ATTENDANCE 











CONTAINS: 
1. Teacher’s Manual on Colds. 
2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Project Sheets — 
one for each pupil. 
_ 3. Smith Brothers Cough Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher's Manual which gives in 
clear, interesting language the latest med- 
ical facts about colds, and coughs due to 
colds (32 pages). The little book contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how to 
write a composition about colds, and coughs 
due to colds; thus the child can be taught a 
valuable lesson in hygiene—easily. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child—will also 
be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 

Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
ter-Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
hers Cough 





Brot Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach eve pupils, = L-11 
Name. 

Address___ 











Illinois High School 
Association 
® THE High School Principals Asso- 

ciation in session at Urbana, No- 
vember 3 approved a constitution and 
by-laws for the Illinois High School 
Association. This new organization, 
which will be directed by the same 
board as the parent organization, pro- 
vides the machinery for supervision 
and control of all interscholastic activ- 
ities in which member schools may 
engage. The new association is de- 
signed to obviate the multiplication of 
such activities under varied sponsor- 
ships, a condition which created con- 
flicts and ‘worked against economy of 
teacher and pupil time and effort and 
of financial outlay. 

Membership is open to all high 
schools in the State supported by pub- 
lic taxation and to high schools con- 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


a a GOVERNMENT POSI- 
TIONS. Many teachers ooki 


fovariably make good civil service employees 
because of their character, integrity and ex- 
ecutive experience. . . Positions are secured 
through the merit system free from political 
influence. . . . 


ite today for complete information. 
ni may be vastly important to you. 


1017 
256-258 1st Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 











STRONG’S CAFETERIA, Inc. 


513-15 East Monroe St. 
Springfield, Ill. 
* 


GOOD FOOD IS GOOD HEALTH 
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ducted by normal schools, and schools 
of education as practice teaching facil- 
ities or experimental schools. Member- 
ship dues are graduated on the basis 
of enrollments. 

The high-school principals adopted 
resolutions calling for accrediting of 
private institutions offering special- 
ized trade courses, by the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
for a complete state-wide study of the 
problem of unemployed youth, with 
reference to the extension of public 
school education to reach this group; 
the use of a uniform entrance blank 
by colleges of the State; financial sup- 
port of the work of the Secondary 
School Curriculum Committee, and a 
clearing house for information regard- 
ing program talent. 

The report closed with the recom- 
mendation “that our schools put 
greater emphasis on an attempt to 
bring before our youth practical ex- 
amples of the superiority of our type 
of government over those forms spon- 
sored by forces which would destroy 
the American way of living.” 


Blackhawk Division 


® THE Blackhawk Division adopted 

as the theme of its Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting held at Kewanee on Oc- 
tober 13, “Human Engineering.” The 
two major addresses were contributory 
to this theme. Dr. David Seabury, na- 
tionally known psychologist, demon- 
strated that the present world situation 
is a mass demonstration of psychoses 
all too common among individuals. 
Judge J. M. Braude, of the Chicago 
Boys’ Court, discussed the methods 
employed in his court to save the first 
offenders from further delinquency. 

The Division approved the report of 
its committee, headed by C. A. Weber 
of Galva, recommending constitutional 
changes to provide for a democratically 
elected delegate body. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, Octavia Blair, 106 
North Lexington Avenue, Kewanee; vice- 
president, Mae Krueger, 729 17th Street, 
Rock Island; secretary, W. J. Stronks, high 
school, Kewanee; treasurer, Dolph Lain, as- 
sistant principal high school, Moline. 

Executive CommittTee.—Chairman, Mae 
Krueger, 729 17th Street, Rock Island, *40; 
Ross Dahl, superintendent of schools, Joy, 
41; C. R. Lash, township high school, 
Geneseo, °42. 

State Committees.—Finance, L. O. Daw- 





son, principal United Township High School, 


East Moline, ’40; Legislation, A. W. Boley, 


principal Central School, Kewanee, °41; 
Resolutions, Allan Weaver, high school, 
Aledo, °42. 
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Seminar from page 108) 

was to discuss problems of common 
welfare, giving representatives of all 
organizations present the opportunity 
to speak freely upon the problems, The 
position taken by the organizations 
came into the discussion, but none of 
the organizations was in any way em- 
barrassed, the effort being to maintain 
free and open discussion. 

ORGANIZATION. A continuation com- 
mittee was provided for each seminar, 
which met a month or two previous to 
the meeting of the seminar to plan the 
agenda of the meeting. 

Members of the Continuation Com- 
mittee for the first seminar were: 

Mary E. Humphrey, Illinois Conference on 
Social Welfare; Baxter Richardson, State De- 
partment of Public Health; Charles E. Shike, 
Illinois Church Council; Bernard I. Griffith, 
Illinois Education Association; Frank Lind- 
horst, Mid-West Commission on Religious 
Education; and D. E. Lindstrom, chairman, 
University of Illinois. 

For the second seminar the commit- 
tee added the names of: 

Raymond McLain, President of Eureka 
College; Rev. George Link, Catholic Rural 
Life; Rabbi H. E. Snyder, Rabbinical Asso- 
ciation of Illinois; A. D. McLarty, Illinois 
Municipal League; Blanche Carrier, North- 
western University; and Mrs. W. H. Withey, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Since the subsequent meetings were 
on school reorganization, a new contin- 
uation committee was selected, includ- 
ing: 

Charles E. Shike, IMlinois Church Council; 
Raymond F. McLain, President of Eureka 
College; B. I. Griffith, Illinois Education As- 
sociation; John C. Watson, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association; Mrs. Laura Lunde, Illi- 
nois Women’s Joint Legislative Committee ; 
Troy L. Stearns, Illinois Normal Schools; J. 
R. Byerley, Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Hester M. Hood, Illinois Con- 
ference on Social Welfare; and D. E. Lind- 
strom, chairman, University of Illinois. 

This committee has continued 
through the September 9, 1939, meet- 
ing, at which time a third new com- 
mittee was set up for the purpose of 
arranging the seminar on relief. 

Members of the seminar were en- 
couraged to give names of representa- 
tives of organizations who should at- 
tend the next seminar, and thus the list 
has grown; organizations hearing of the 
seminar and wishing to be represented 
have requested an invitation, and in- 
vitations have been freely sent to those 
representatives of state-wide organiza- 
tions, the effort being made to keep the 
representation down to a number not 
too large for free discussion. 

MEETINGS. Meetings have been held 
about three times a year, the date of 
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meeting having been set each time by 
the seminar at its last preceding meet- 
ing. A vote has been taken at each 
meeting as to whether or not additional 
meetings should be called, and each 
time there has been unanimous desire 
to continue the seminar. 


MEMBERSHIP. The state-wide semi- 
nar on community relations has held 
itself as much as possible to represen- 
tatives of state-wide organizations and 
agencies. This has not been an absolute 
or rigid rule, but it has been adhered 
to as closely as possible in order to keep 
the group to a size permitting free and 
open discussion. 


ProGRAM. The program of the semi- 
nar each time has included discussion 
relating to a previously agreed upon 
problem and has included statements of 
facts or opinions of representatives of 
organizations and, in some cases, state- 
ments of the public stand taken on 
problems or issues by the various or- 
ganizations. This has been especially 
true with respect to needed legislation 
for school reorganization. Hence, 
through a free exchange of opinions in 
such a face-to-face group, many mis- 
understandings have been cleared up, 
the positions taken by various organi- 
zations have been altered, and a con- 
certed effort to solve some of the prob- 
blems has been made possible. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
the program informal, to get participa- 
tion from as many of the representa- 
tives of organizations as possible, and 
to keep statements brief and concise. 
In some cases, representatives of organ- 
izations have been requested to come 
with copies of the stated policy of their 
respective organizations upon problems 
at issue, and, in several cases, organiza- 
tions have made sufficient copies avail- 
able for all members present. Minutes 
of the discussions of each seminar have 
been kept, and copies of these minutes 
have been sent to all who attended. 


Resutts. The chief result of the 
state-wide Community Relations Semi- 
nar has been a decided improvement of 
understanding among _ representatives 
of organizations who previously had 
been at wide variance with each other. 
Conferences of leaders interested in a 
particular point who were in a position 
to recommend procedures were called. 
For example, as a result of the discus- 
sions on school reorganization, the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction called together representatives 
of the state-wide organizations having 
made their position clear on needed leg- 
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islation. As a result of the conferences 
of these representatives, there came an 
agreement on certain points with the 
result that much needed changes have 
come about in some of the school laws. 

The seminar has made possible 
greater co-ordination in the solving of 
problems. For example, a committee 
has been formed, representing all agen- 
cies interested in rural school libraries, 
to work out a more co-ordinated and 
unified effort to improve school libraries 
in the State. The committee includes 
representatives from the State Library, 
the Reading Circle group, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the IIli- 
nois Education Association, the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and similar groups. 

State-wide organizations have found 
the discussions in the seminar helpful in 
reshaping policies relative to important 
issues. For example, the positive stand 
on school legislation taken by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association at its an- 
nual meeting in January, 1939, came 
partially as a result of the influence of 
the Community Relations Seminars. 

It is hoped that the state-wide Com- 
munity Relations Seminar will lead to a 
desire for holding similar seminars in 
smaller areas, such as in counties and 
communities. 

Further information relative to the 
state-wide Community Relations Semi- 
nar can be secured from its chairman, 
D. E. Lindstrom, Associate Professor of 
Rural Sociology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN 
THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS SE- 
MINAR OF STATE-WIDE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN ILLINOIS 
(1) University of Illinois Extension Serv- 

ice in Agriculture and Home Economics, (2) 

Illinois Conference of Social Welfare, (3) 

Illinois State Department of Health, (4) 

Illinois Church Council, (5) Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, (6) Methodist Board of 

Religious Education (Midwest), (7) National 

Recreation Association (Chicago Area), (8) 

State Young Men’s Christian Association, 

(9) Illinois Agricultural Association, (10) 

Illinois Federation of Colleges, (11) Illinois 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, (12) Illi- 

nois State Library, (13) IIlinois Nature 

League, (14) IIinois Council of Church 

Women, (15) Illinois State Department of 

Public Instruction, (16) Illinois State De- 

partment of Public Welfare, (17) Southern 

Illinois Normal University, (18) Boy Scouts 

of America for Illinois, (19) Girl Scouts of 

America for Illinois. 

(20) State Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, (21) National Youth Administra- 
tion for Illinois, (22) Illinois Municipal 
League, (23) Illinois Federation of Labor, 
(24) American Youth Hostels for Illinois, 
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(25) Illinois Home Bureau Federation, (26) 
Illinois State Employment Service, (27) Ili- 
nois Women’s Joint Legislative Committee, 
(28) Illinois Joint Committee for Educational 
Legislation, (29) American Association of 
University Women for Illinois, (30) Illinois 
Farmers Institute, (31) Illinois State Plan- 
ning Commission, (32) Illinois Legislative 
Council, (33) American Federation of Teach- 
ers for Mlinois, (34) Illinois Association 
of School Boards, (35) Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, (36) Illinois County Su- 
perintendents’ Association, (37) Illinois Rab- 
binical Association, (38) Illinois Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, (39) Illinois Bar As- 
sociation. 

(40) Illinois Chamber of Commerce, (41) 
Illinois League of Women Voters, (42) The 
Farm Foundation, (43) Illinois Library As- 
sociation, (44) Illinois State Department of 
Finance, (45) Illinois Association for the 
Crippled, (46) University of [Illinois De- 
partment of Education, (47) Illinois Land 
Planning Consultant, BAE, (48) Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, (49) Illinois 
State Normal University, (50) Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, (51) Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, (52) Eureka 
College, (53) Illinois Federation of Colleges. 








National College of Education 


mpbete education for 5b th 
tend! ~~»? in elementary 
indergarten and 
at school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Wide va- 
riety of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Special summer classes. 


Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago'’s lovel North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. ere we offer you cultural 
education plus vocational training. B.E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
loma and 2-year certificate. Write for 
ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. $28-R, Evanston, Ill. 


WORK for “UNCLE SAM” 
Start$1,260 to$2,100a Year 


Want a job with the United States Government? Teachers 
have a big advantage because of their training and educa- 
tion. Many 1940 appointments expected. Big pay, short 
hours, and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W-225, Rochester, N.Y., for free list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling you how 


to qualify for them. 
M re) N E LOANED TO 
TEACHERS — col- 
lege graduates—to pay Christmas ex- 
penses, urgent debts, etc. Low cost. 
Pay back monthly during school year. 
Investors, we pay 4% on savings. Get 
details. 
TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN ORGANIZATION 
1023 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
































Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


r= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
344 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 













































































Tenure for Teachers 


(Continued from page 104) 
senting board members before another 
bill is presented to the Legislature. 

Your committee believes that the 
vast majority of school-board members 
approach their duties with a keen sense 
of responsibility. Generally they are 
the recognized leaders in some phase of 
community life. Because of the deci- 
sions which they must make, school- 
board members frequently accept per- 
sonal loss and receive unwarranted crit- 
icism in return for the time and effort 
which they devote to the public schools. 

There is no phase of their work that 
causes more grief than the hiring and 
firing of teachers. This subject tears 
communities wide open, causes student 
strikes, wrecks careers, sets neighbor 
against neighbor, and irreparable dam- 
age is done to the schools. Board mem- 
bers are often the victims of pressure 
outside the board to fire teachers in or- 
der to make room for friends or rela- 


tives of persons of influence in the com- 
munity. Annual teacher contracts are 
a perennial pressure problem. To re- 
fuse these requests oftentimes means 
financial loss, or other personal sacrifice 
on the part of board members. 


Sound Public Policy 


Legal contractual continued service 
for teachers would relieve the board 
members from this perennial pressure. 

Sound public policy demands that 
capable and efficient men and women 
be attracted to the teaching profession 
and retained in the ranks. This sound 
public policy finds expression in the 
enactment of tenure laws. 

Tenure legislation not only protects 
the capable teacher from unjust dismis- 
sal, but it also protects the public by 
insuring employment of qualified and 
efficient public servants in the schools, 
while it protects the child, for whom 
the schools are intended, by guaran- 
teeing efficiency and stability of the 
teaching force. 


State legislation is necessary to pro- 
vide adequate tenure for teachers. Ten- 
ure founded on local board action is 
too easily changed to give protection. 

A tenure law should apply the civil 
service principle to teachers; insure the 
employment of qualified, capable, and 
efficient teachers; provide for a proba- 
tionary period; guarantee stability and 
efficiency of the teaching force; protect 
qualified and capable teachers from 
unjust dismissal for personal, political, 
or other vicious reasons; not upset any 
budget; not increase taxes; not keep 
inefficient teachers in service. 


State-Wide Effort Needed 


The work for professional security 
for teachers has only begun in Illinois. 
The organized effort to secure tenure 
legislation must become statewide. 
Both teachers and laymen must under- 
stand and believe in the principles of 
tenure before an increased degree of 
security of position for the teaching 
profession can be attained. 








0 the Teachers 


ITEMS OF INTEREST from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


The following is an illustration of the type of test which will be 
used in the State Dictionary Contest at Springfield, Wednesday, De- 
cember 27, 1939. Try this one in your school. 


I aa asina cris tbseaeceee anti ubeehateas asebieasedticens 
(City) (County) 
UNDERLINE the name of your dictionary: 


THORNDIKE WEBSTER WINSTON 


Directions: This is a test of speed and accuracy in handling 
your dictionary. Find the word quickly, copy the information called 
for, and give the page on which you found it. If you do not find 
the word, or your dictionary does not give the desired information, 
write three X’s (XXX) in the blank for the answer and give the 
page on which you looked. As soon as you have finished, bring your 
paper to the desk in the front of the room. 


1. Derryirion: (A definition usually consists of more than one 
word; a synonym of only one.) Copy from the dictionary a 
short definition, and only one, of 

(a) insipid 
(b) panacea 
Synonym: Give one synonym, and only one, for each of 
the following words. (Synonyms are not always preceded by the 
BS RE Pare t e  et E ee T ee ee 
(a) agile 
(b) craven 
Spe.tinc: Rewrite, supplying the omitted letter or letters: 


(a) beaut 
(b) occur 


PRONUNCIATION: 
(a) Mark the a in ignoramus ............ ao 
(b) Indicate the accent: mis chie vous .... Page 


Piurats oF Nouns: Give one plural for oasis and two for 
cherub: 

(a) oasis 

(b) cherub 


SYLLABICATION: Rewrite and leave spaces between syllables: 
(a) maintenance 
(b) armistice 


Hypuens: Are these words written with a hyphen between the 
parts? Answer “yes” or “no.” 

(a) praiseworthy 

(b) redhot 


Parts or Speecn: As ordinarily used, what part of speech is 
Ge ND: Siidedecovcenvusbecesedean <x ee 
(b) principle 


ABBREVIATIONS: Give the meaning of 
ee A dA Ccad bebickn ta dalaaraewnees Dees..< 3. 
SN SO Widd kete to wise seneie eae yao , 


ILLUSTRATED SENTENCES: Copy a sentence or phrase which il- 
lustrates the use of 

(a) teach 

(b) learn 


How to Score.—Each exercise has two parts marked (a) and (b) 
A credit of 10 percent is given for each of the*ten exercises (5 per- 
cent for each part), provided the answers and the dictionary page 
are correct. No credit is allowed for wrong answers nor for correct 
answers if the page number is omitted or wrongly given. A perfect 
score is 100 percent. 
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Report of Committee on Finance 


Adopted by the ana on Finance of the Illinois Education Association 
November 11, 1939 


Approved by the Board of Directors of the Illinois Education Association 
Res 15, 1939. 


Submitted to the Representative Assembly of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion December 28, 1939. . 1s ‘ 


Income 
Membership Dues 
IntmnoIs TEACHER 
Other Sources 


1940 
$59,250.00 
11,300.00 
950.00 





$71,500.00 
Expenditures 

General Organization 

Departmental 

Building and Grounds 


$ 8,250.00 
53,010.00 
3,640.00 





$64,900.00 


No. Items of Expenditure 
General Organization 

110 Annual Meeting 

121 N.E.A. Director 

122 N.E.A. Delegates 
130 Contingencies 

141 Board of Directors 
142 Legislative Committee 
143 Other Committees 
144 Printing, Supplies 
150 Fees and Dues 

160 Social Security Tax 


170 Unemployment Tax................. 500.00 





$ 9,540.00 
Departmental 
Advisory 


211 Executive Secretary Emeritus......... $ 900.00 
212 Legal 


500.00 





$ 1,400.00 


220 Contingencies 900.00 


Editorial 

231 Editor 

232 Asst. to Editor 

233 Equipment and Supplies............. 
234 Postage and Mailing 

235 Pictures, Printing 

236 Travel 


$ 2,283.33 
1,500.00 
350.00 
300,00 
18,076.67 
150.00 
300.00 





$22,960.00 


Public Relations 


241 Public Relations Director 
242 Asst. to Public Relations Dir 
243 Equipment and Supplies 
244 Postage and Mailing 

245 Pictures, Printing 

246 Travel 

247 Extra Help 


$ 3,600.00 
1,500.00 
500.00 
750.00 
1,600.00 
300.00 
200.00 





$ 8,450.00 


251 Research Director 

252 Asst. to Research Director 
253 Equipment and Supplies 
254 Postage and Mailing 

255 Pictures, Printing 

256 Travel 

257 Extra Help 


$ 4,800.00 
1,800.00 
350.00 
250.00 
600.00 
300.00 
1,200.00 





$ 9,300.00 
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A Budget of Estimated Income 
and Appropriations for the Fiscal 
Year, 1940. 


No. Items of Expenditure 
Executive 

261 Executive Secretary 

262 Asst. to Executive Secretary 
263 Equipment and Supplies 
264 Postage and Mailing 

265 Printing, etc 

266 Travel 


$ 6,500.00 
1,800.00 
200.00 
200.00 
150.00 
450.00 
50.00 





$ 9,350.00 


$ 600.00 
50.00 





$ 650.00 


Departmental Totals 


Building and Grounds 

310 Janitor 

320 Fuel, Light, Phone, etc 

330 Contingencies 

340 Equipment and Supplies 
350 Taxes 

360 Insurance, Depreciation 


$53,010.00 


$ 840.00 
1,400.00 
250.00 
500.00 
650.00 





$ 2,870.00 $ 3,640.00 


$62,350.00 $64,900.00 





Information for Delegates 


(Continued from page 103) 


of schools, Lawrenceville, 40; Southern, J. Harley Hammack, county 
superintendent, Pinckneyville, °41; Southwestern, P. A. Grigsby, 
principal, community high school, Granite City, 42; Western, M. P. 
Wilkins, principal, community high school, Victoria, ’40. 


Special Committees 


Aupitinc Committee.—Chairman, Robert C. Keenan, principal, 
Bowen High School, Chicago; Hal Hall, University High School, 
Carbondale; W. O. Withrow, county superintendent, Springfield. 

CoMMITTEE ON Larcer District Unit.—Chairman, Roy V. Jor- 
dan, superintendent of schools, Centralia, ’40; H. H. Schroeder, dean, 
L.S.N.U., Normal, ’39; L. A. Tuggle, county superintendent of schools, 
Danville, 39; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, Freeport, '40 

ComMiITTEE ON TEACHER TeNuRE.—Chairman, Blanche Cline, 
principal, Columbia School, Champaign; R. E. Fildes, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield; Noble Puffer, county superintendent of 
schools, Chicago; Robert C. Keenan, principal, Bowen High School, 
Chicago; Bruce W. Merwin, director training schools, Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Carbondale; C. U. Hancock, principal, 
Logan School, West Frankfort; Zella Mobley, Junior High School, 
Mt. Vernon; Leslie Lofdahl, Hall Elementary School, Rockford; 
R. W. Marshall, West Chicago. 

CommitTee ON TEACHER Trarninc.—Chairman, Karl L. Adams, 
president, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; L. W. 
Williams, secretary, appointments committee, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Harry Taylor, principal, high school, Harrisburg; Emma 
McCredie, 7244 Coles Avenue, Chicago; Russell Stephens, county 
superintendent of schools, Paris. 

CoMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION.—Chairman, E. R. Britton, super- 
intendent of schools, Effingham; E. R. Sifert, principal, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood; Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago; J. F. Snodgras, principal, township high school, 
Collinsville; Elbert Fulkerson, principal, community high school, 
Carterville; Bernard I. Griffith, Director of Public Relations, Illi- 
nois Education Association, Springfield; Ex-Officio, Irving F. Pear- 
son, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association, Springfield. 
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You M. ay be Interested 


Visual Aids for Art, History, 
English Classes 

The Division of Museum Extension, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., 
has embarked upon the publication of 
a series of twelve portfolios of illus- 
trations related to important phases of 
cultural history, as the initial step in 
a larger plan to make one hundred 
sets of illustrative plates available. 

Just published is Greek Athletics 
and Festivals of the Fifth Century. 
This set of forty large plates with ac- 
companying captions and booklet is 
designed to give the student of today 
the same vivid and intimate sense of 
the ancient Greek games and festivals 
that he has of the present day Olym- 
pic games. At the same time it ex- 
. plains the prominence given to ath- 
letics in the life of the Greeks and 
accounts for the inspiration afforded to 
artists of the time by athletes and 
athletics. 

Reproductions of Greek statues, sec- 
tions of friezes, of vase paintings and 
of other designs show the Greeks at 
play — engaged in foot and chariot 
races, throwing the javlin and diskos, 
playing games which resemble hockey 
and football, honoring the victor, and 
celebrating his victories. Other repro- 
ductions show the ruins and recon- 
structed models of the Greek stadia 
and practise fields, large and impres- 
sive as those of our own universities. 
The co-ordination of mental and phys- 
ical culture so characteristic of Greek 
education is brought out as well as the 
unifying political force of athletics 
among the Greek peoples. 

The plates measure twelve inches 
by sixteen and one-half inches, are re- 
produced by full-tone gravure, and 
are accompanied by descriptive cap- 
tions and a 36-page booklet written by 
Dr. Hester Harrington Stow, a special- 
ist in the field of classical archaeology. 

Already published also is Elizabeth- 
an England, a portfolio uniform in 
format and presentation with Greek 
Athletics and Festivals of the Fifth 
Century. 

Tentative selections for other port- 
folios in this first series of twelve in- 
clude, “French Chateaux of the 
Renaissance and Their Owners,” “The 
Italian Renaissance,” “The Arthurian 
Legend,” “The Canterbury Tales and 
Chaucer’s England,” “Vergil — The 
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National Poet,” “Louis XIV and His 
Court,” and “Three Centuries of 
Shakespeare.” 

Publications will not be in historical 
sequence but according to the general 
need of the average school and college. 
The portfolios are priced to be within 
easy reach of every educational insti- 
tution. Full information may be had 
from the Division of Museum Exten- 
sion, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Conservation Teaching Materials 


Wildlife and the natural sciences as 
observed in the national park areas are 
the subject matter of a series of month- 
ly clipsheets issued by the National 
Park Service, under the title “Nature 
Notes.” A second series, “Facts and 
Artifacts,” pertain to the historic and 
prehistoric aspects of these areas. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
who sponsors the two series, is quoted 
in introduction: 

Through the National Park Service the 
American people have come into possession 
of some of the most superb scenery, primitive 
wildernesses, rare phenomena and archeologi- 
cal treasures this continent boasts. They are 
learning how precious is such a heritage. 

To live close to nature is to wonder at her 
infinite variety and matchless economy; to 
desire to know her better. In this modern 
age of machinery and stepping-up processes 
we may all profit from a closer acquaintance 
with the good earth. 

All clipsheet items are checked for 
accuracy by Government scientists and 
historians. Write to the Division of 
Information, National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


A New Safety Move 


How to plan safe routes between the 
schools and the homes of children in 
kindergarten, first and second grades 
is a problem that will be faced by 
teachers and patrol members in schools 
of 96 Illinois and Indiana counties, 
when they are asked to prepare a map 
of the school area showing dangerous 
intersections, heavily traveled streets, 
unguarded crossings, and other haz- 
ards confronting the school child. 

The Safety Bureau of the Chicago 
Motor Club is providing forms, on the 
reverse side of which is a map upon 
which the teacher and members of the 
patrol will spot the hazards and sug- 
gest a safe route for each of the 
younger children in the school. The 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER 

7 American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, convention. Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27-29, 1939. 
Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Elks Club, Springfield, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1939. 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, annual convention. William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27-30, 
1939. 
Phi Delta Kappa Council, annual meeting, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 
1939. 


JANUARY 
27 Southwestern Schoolmasters Club. High 
school, Greenville, January 27, 1940. 


FEBRUARY 
2 Illinois 1 Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 2, 1940. 

24 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, annual meeting. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 24-29, 1940. 

26 Kappa Delta Pi, thirteenth biennial con- 
vocation. Broadview Hotel, East St. 
Louis, February 26-28, 1940. 


MARCH 

8 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, March 
8-9, 1940. 


APRIL 


24 American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation conven- 
tion. Chicago, April 24-27, 1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 

Both members of the association and 
non-members may register and attend all 
sessions. 
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form will then be taken to the parent 
with the recommendation that the 
child be escorted over the route indi- 
cated several times and that hazard- 
ous points that can not be eliminated 
be pointed out to him. 
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